








September 29, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Parker’s Letter of Acceptance—The Interparliamentary Union— 
Another Hague Conference—The Prosecution of Lynchers—The 
Philippines—The Siege of Port Arthur-—A New Russian Army, Etc. 
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Wisdom’s Goal (Poem). . .... THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 
Our Business Diplomats ...... ..... ONE OF THEM 
The Pitcairn Island Miracle in Ethnology . . EMILY M. McCOY 
The Facts About Lynching .... .. . .GEORGE P. UPTON 
A Japanese Autobiography. . ... . . . KATSUKUMA HIGASHI 
“Getting Along” with People. .... .KATE UPSON CLARK 
“Ye Have the Poor Always with You”. . J. G. PHELPS STOKES 
~~» * & 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS 


Judge Parker’s Letter A Ladder of Swords 

The Problem of the Poor The Johannine Problem 

A New Way to Prevent Lynching John Addington Symonds 
Concessions of Theology American Tariff Controversies 
Harvesting Prevention of Consumption 
Piercing the Earth, Etc. Pioneering in Central Africa 
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Investment Securities. 


We shall be pleased to mail upon request our selected list of investment 
securities, issued monthly. Special care is exercised in the description of the 
various properties upon which the bonds constitute a lien. 

We transact a general banking business, accept deposits subject to draft, 


and allow interest upon daily balances, 


Careful and prompt attention is given to the execution of bond and stock 
orders upon the New York Stock Exchange, under the personal supervision of 


one of the members of our firm, 


Our special circular descriptive of ‘“‘Bonds Yielding Five per Cent, and 
Over” has been issued in response to a well defined demand for investments 


of this character, and we shall be pleased to forward copy, upon request, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS, , 
William and Pine Streets, New York. 


Branch office, Albany, N. Y, 
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FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corporation 


Z Assurance in Force, -  §120,000,000 
Pald Policyholders in 23 years, 58,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
NEW YORK 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE } 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, / 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


% 
IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND nig 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


~~ S535 


The profits of the Company revert to the om 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter 
minated during the year, thereby reduoing the ont 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are Issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in a0- 4 
cordance with the Charter, 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, ad Vice-Pres't § 

THEO, P. JOHNSON 3 Vice-Pres't. { 
. STANTON FLOYD. JONES, Sec’y. j 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 














Just Ready 


A Study in the Principles of Personality. 
Pres. Wm. De Witt Hyde's From Epicurus to Christ 


Five great ae: the pursuit of pleasure, self- control, subordination, -~ rtion, and, the 
r1) loth, $1.50 net a 


tian Spirit of love, from the author’s theme. 
The First Complete, Comprehensive Record of the Facts. 
Prof. Edwin G. Dexter’s History of Education ;*. United States 


Covers the history of public schools, higher or special schools, and all the factors which have om ery 
tributed to the sp: of education. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Prince Hagen,”’ etc. 


Mr. Upton Sinclair's novel Manassas 


fairly burns in, through its vivid realism and sharpness of outline, a tense, absorbing story of the eo 
contrasts of the civil war times. loth, $1.60. 


By the Author of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s novel Sabrina Warham 
The story of her youth told remaster ripening force that gives it the power of a living ay es 
By the Author of ‘‘A Friend of Czsar,’’ etc. 
Mr. Wm. S. Davis's Falaise of the Blessed Voice 


A tale of the youth of St. Louis, King of France, by the author of “ God Wills It,” A Story of the First 
Crusade, etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers.”’ 
Mr. S. R. CrocKett’s juvenile Red Cap Tales 


Stolen from the treasure chest of the Wizard of the North to lure four children of modern views on story 
books to the pages of Scott’s novels. Cloth. $1.50. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Trapper Jim.”’ 
Mr. Edwyn Sandys's book for boys Sportsman Joe 


Just at this season nothing could be better for the growing lads who are beginning to handle the rod or 
gun. Cloth, $1.50. 
Ready Next Week 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Web of Life,’’ etc. 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s new novel The Common Lot 


A steadily deepening story of the corroding spirit of greed and of its conquest. Cloth, $1.50. 
An Attempt at Interpretation, by the Author of ‘‘ Kotto.” 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s explanation of Japan 


The author’s exceptional opportunities for observation and his fascination of style together give the book 
great value. Cotn, $2.00 net (postage 15c.) 


A New and Enlarged Edition with Five New Chapters. 
Mr. Francis L. Wellman’s The Art of Cross-Examination 
“* Quite as attractive as a new story by Conan Doyle.”—PHILA. PRESS. Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 16c.). 


By the Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times.”’ 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s autobiography An Irishman’s Story 


A graphic picture of this engaging personality. Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 17%e.). 


Published THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 
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PUTNAM’ S WME BOGE S 
The United States 1607-1904 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, Industry, Commerce 
and Civilization 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 


In 10 parts (each complete in one volume and sold separately). PartI. COLONIZATION, 1607-1697 
NOW READY. 8vo, with 150 maps and diagrams (many in colors). Net $3.50 


The Record.of the settlement of the twelve English colonies of the 17th Century, preceded by a brief 
review of the period of discovery and settlement. 


Portraits of the 17th 


Century 
Historic and Literary 
By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE 

















Narragansett Bay 
Its Historic and Romantic Associations and 
Picturesque Setting 
EDGAR MAYHEW BACON 
Ceusitiated toy Gamhenine D Wesunten entandl™ ¢ Hudson River from Ocean to Sogrce,’’ etc, 
¢ Large 8 ith 50 drawi by the author and 
Two parts, 8vo, with about 30 illustrations snnicen eam. nA Net $3.50 (Carriage 25, ee 
Sold separately, each, $2.50 net Mr. Bacon presents in a form similar to his 
“Hudson River,’’ another volume emphasizing the 
unique beauty, the great historic interest, and the 
legendary charm of Rhode Island’s noble bay. 


The South American 


The subjects of these brilliant essays include many 
of the most notable persons in the history and litera- 
ture of France of the 17th Century. 








Wellington 


Literary Landmarks 


Of the Scottish Universities 
By LAURENCE HUTTON 
J6mo, profusely illustrated 


A handsomely illustrated vol- 
ume telling of the associations 
that have grown up around the 
famous institutions of learning 
in Scotland. 





Soldier and Statesman and 
the Revival of the Military 
Power of England 
y W. O’CONNOR MORRIS 
Author of ae — al ‘‘Hannibal’’ 
etc. 


No. 38 in THE HEROES OF 
THE NATIONS, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, net $1.35. Half 
leather, net $1.60 


(Postage 15 cents) 





Republics 
By W. H. DAWSON 
Late Sec’y. American Legation, Brazil 
In two parts, Nos. 67-68 in THE 
STORY OF THE NATIONS 
Each, illustrated, net $1.35 
Part I. entina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Brazil. 
Part II. Bolivia, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Panama. 








Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks 
By H. IRVING HANCOCK 
Author of ‘‘ Japanese Physical Training,’ etc, 
12mo, with 32 illustrations from life. Net $1.25 
(By mail $1.35) 

Mr. Hancock presents a long series of advanced 
and highly scientific feats of attack and defence that 
are practiced by Japanese experts in Jiu-Jitsu. 





Indian Life 


In Town and Country 
No. 1, Asixztic Neighbours 
By HERBERT COMPTON 
12mo, illustrated. Net $1.20 (By mail $3.30) 
The first issue of a companion series to OUR 
EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS, which will include 
volumes on Japan, China, etc. 





By MYRTLE REED 


The Master’s Violin 


12mo, very daintily printed and bound. Net $1.50 (By mail $1.60) « 


A captivating love-story written in Miss Reed’s happiest vein. The thousands who have enjoyed the gentle 


humor and delicate sentiment of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace”’ 


‘The Master’s Violin.”’ 


will find the same qualities expressed in 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Shadow of Victory. Cloth, net $1.20 
Lavender and Old Lace. Cloth, net $1.50 
The Spinster Book. Cloth, net $1.50 


Cloth, net $1.50 
Cloth, net $1.50 


Love Letters of a Musician. 
Later Love Letters of a Musician. 
Pickaback Songs. Boards, $1.50 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FALL CATALOGUE (48 pages). 





NEW YORK 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 
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SCRIBNER’S 
FOR OCTOBER 





Why KuropatKin Has Failed 


The First Important and Comprehensive 
Article on the War. 


Mr. T. F. Millard, the special representative 
of Scribner’s Magazine, has been with the 
Russian Army since the beginning of the 
war, and he writes with authority from a 
side of the war of which little has been 
heard. His article is most important and 
informing. What he says of the conditions 
in the Russian Army and its numbers and 
character throws a new light not only upon 
what has occurred, but on the future. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. The Secretary of the British Royal Academy, Mr. Fred A. 
Eaton, tells the story of the Institution. With illustrations from photographs. 


THE MOULDERS. Benjamin Brooks writes of the life and work of the Moulders. 
Illustrated in colors. 


HENRY JAMES is the subject of an appreciative article by Elizabeth L. Cary. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “ War of 1812,” the most important historical work of the year, 
continues with illustrations. 


ROBERT GRANT’S serial novel “ The Undercurrent,” with illustrations by F. C. Yohn. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY —Conclusion of Nelson Lloyd’s serial story. TIllus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. 


THREE SHORT STORIES—By Beatrice Hanscom, Jessie Knight Hartt, and R. A. 
Stevenson. Illustrated by C. Allan Gilbert, J. H. Gardner-Soper, and W. L. Jacobs. 





NOW READY PRICE, 25 CENTS 
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EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL. 


The atmosphere of the school is that of a well pequieted Chris- 
tian home. Formation of character and right manly habits receive 
foremost consideration. Closest personal attention secured by 
limited number of students. NO FIXKD COURSES. The 
work of each student is planned with a view to his special needs. 
The distinctly personal character of instruction allows students to 
enter at any time without disadvantage. Well ogutypes gym- 
nasium and facilities for out-door sports, under careful super- 
vision. Year opens October 5th, 1 


Address E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal, 
Great Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass* 











MassacurertTts, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. SamvugE. V. Cove, A.M., D.D. 
2th year begins Sept. 14,1904. Endowed college preparato: 

Certificates to College. Advanced courses for high-school du 
ates and others. Art in music. Experienced teachers. ative 
French and German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor; ten- 
nis, basket-ball, Bolt. Steam and electricity. Location healthful 
and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For Catalogue snd 
views address WHEATON BEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


Ter Gol. 2S Pe. 


Riverside Drive, S5th and S6tk Sts., New York City. 


A LE XA N D R A HALL The only exclusive residence 


tor youngladies studying Mu- 
152 West 7ad St., New York "I<; Art, Drama, Languages. 


efined, culture surround- 
ings; potvieg> of musical practise. Chaperonage provided. Refers 
to clergy and families of soci prominence. Terms $40-$60 per 


month. Apply to Miss A. McFE 

















Texas, San Antonio. Ideal Climate 


SAN ANTONIO FEMALE COLLEGE 


Health and Education. 70 feet above city. $80,000 plant. Nate 
torium. Gymnasium. $200 school year. tember 7, 1904. 
Write J, E. HARRISON, President, 


— 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, * ®,i4*4% 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, Mg. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
CLaRENcE W. Bowen, . - Publisher. 





A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra, 
Order for the change of an address shouid be received one 


week before change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
new address should be given. 








SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


WM. VERBECK, President 


Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions ‘“‘whose students have 
exhibited the greatest interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge” and there- 
fore entitled to the appointment of an “honor graduate” as a second lieutenant in the United States Army. 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


“From what I have seen at this inspection, I feel confident that there are few schools outside of West Point, 
if any, that give more, or better practical military training than this one, and in my opinion it is not only one of 
the first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very near it. The true military spirit 
is the ruling thought; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance.” 











Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N.Y. 


A school for young boys under 
management of Saint John’s School. 
Camp in Adirondacks. Next term be- 
gins September arst, as 

Apply to WM. VERBECK 
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rach o, NG SF 5 SIXTH AVENUE. 
~ neat Bags, Suit Cases. your grocer— 
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gency loud 


er He knows. 
ENT ST ” D E N IS You need to know how to manage your 


Broad a th S t lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Publisher. veadway ant Exoventa Stree Better read my Index; I send it free. 











NEW YORK ‘ 
x Post-Office a Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 
Huropean Plan LT 
one year Tepe why od Spent ond and Dinner. ASTON SANITARIUM 
ooms from r Day wu Select class ved. 25 
Rooms with Bath from abso per Bay up. years’ ex ex + Ry ~4 ine eee Ate stefan fa "iiiadie. 
nts. Postage The Convenient 4 Joention, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- cima. Hes ital i Viets eee D. m, Pa. 
sonable Charges, Co tendance and Cuisine of Ex- 2 
a year extra, coptionst Excellence are 2. are characteristic of this hotel, and a “In the Wears ot cos County ’”’ 
received om ne ee ee INTERPINES” cosuen, x. y. 
- well asthe WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors A beautiful quiet place to rest and recuperate. La‘ 


all modern improvements; ample ground 
ton. and churches, Send for terms and 
———— F. W. bFWARD. 


CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of 
$600,000.00 for improvements 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Chalfonte is always open Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 


























executed in GRANITE, MARBLE 
or STONE should be decided 
upon at this time, so that the FOUNDATIONS can be 
set IMMEDIATELY and the MONUMENT at a later date. 
DESIGNS submitted to any LIMIT of EXPENSE 
for WORK to be ERECTED 
in any part of the UNITED ORR eepA@aAGe: 


STATES. 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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PANSY CORSET 


HE new Pansy Models are cut according to the latest 
T lines now in vogue in Paris. This season they will be 4 
worn slightly longer over the hips, with less dip to the “4 
waist and somewhat higher bust. 

The laced-front corset is much used abroad, and promises to 
be one of the leading models this season. 

All Pansy Corsets are hand-made by the very best French 
corsetieres The most carefully selected materials are used in 
their making, and every little detail is given the utmost care. 

It is one of the very few corsets in which genuine whalebone 
is used throughout, thus insuring both suppleness and durability. 

The style and variety of models make it possible to fit stout, 
medium and slender figures as perfectly as if the corset had 
been made to order. 

Booklet showing the new models mailed free on reqgest. 











Straighe trent eu del I. X. 
James McCutcheon @ Co. p20 remem: 
14 West 23d St., New York. 


2lin. Othermodels up to $28.00. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL) Broken China? 


Don’t throw it away, and don’t waste time with 


OF PHILANTHROPY | Major’s Cement 
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N 


+ sw 
Provides a substantial and practical course of fate 
instruction for those who wish to devote the en- 
tire academic year—October to May—to special 
training for social and philanthropic work. Pre- 
pares college graduates and others for usefulness 
in charitable institutions and societies, in settle- 
ments, institutional churches and similar positions. 
Instruction is given through lectures, class discus- 
sions, direction of reading and research, and prac- 
| tical field work. A registration fee of twenty-five Tas 
dollars will be charged for the full course. —_o 
Descriptive announcement of the school will be ’ la Le 
sent upon application. chiotng, com compare mith Madore Comens for mpairieg 
Belting, Vases, Tipping Billiard Cues, etc. 
It is cbeobutety unaffected by atmospheric changes or moisture. 
Major’s Cement will repair almost anything. Try it. 


Address EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director For Sale everywhere or by mail, 15 cents. 
Leather or Rubber Cement, same price. 


105 East Twenty-Second Street, New York Sample sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON The Alphonse Major Cement Co. 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER \ Associate Directors a L, 461 Bee St., N. ¥. ity. F 





CONDUCTED BY ESTABLISHED 1876 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
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Survey of the World 


Judge Parker 
begins his letter 
of acceptance by 
declaring his “ unqualified belief in the 
gold standard.” He then turns to the 
“issue oftentimes referred to as Con- 
stitutionalism vs. Imperialism.” If we 
would retain our liberties, he says, we 
cannot permit or tolerate the arroga- 
tion of unconstitutional powers by the 
executive branch of the Government: 


“The magnitude of the country and its di- 
versity of interests and population would en- 
able a determined, ambitious and able Execu- 
tive, unmindful of Constitutional limitations 
and fired with the lust of power, to go far in 
the usurpation of authority and the aggrandize- 
ment of personal power before the situation 
could be fully appreciated or the people -be 
aroused. The issue of Imperialism which has 
been thrust upon the country involves a deci- 
sion whether the law of the land or the rule 
of individual caprice shall govern. The prin- 
ciple of Imperialism may give rise to brilliant, 
startling, dashing results, but the principle of 
Democracy holds in check the brilliant Execu- 
tive and subjects him to the sober, conservative 
control of the people. The people of the United 
States stand at the parting of the ways.” 


Judge Parker’s Letter 
of Acceptance 


The necessity for tariff reform, he says, 
was never greater than at the present 


time. Many of the Dingley duties are 
excessive, unjustly and oppressively 
burdening the people, and granting to 
domestic manufacturers, “ singly or in 
combination, the privilege of exacting 
excessive prices at home and prices far 
above the level of sales regularly made 
by them abroad with profit, thus giv- 
ing a bounty to foreigners at the ex- 
pense of our own people.” Some of 
these duties are “a direct incentive to 
the formation of huge industrial _com- 
binations,” which are thus enabled to 


stifle domestic competition and prac- 
tically to monopolize the home mar- 
ket. Some were imposed with the 
avowed purpose that they should fur- 
nish a basis for reduction by means of 
reciprocal treaties; but such treaties, 
negotiated by the Executive, have been 
defeated by the protected interests. 
“ Our party appreciates that the long- 
continued policy of the country makes 
it necessary that tariff reform should 
be prudently and sagaciously under- 
taken, on scientific principles, to the 
end that there should not be an imme- 
diate revolution in existing condi- 
tions.” Altho the Republicans are 
likely to control the Senate for four 
years to come, he believes that their 
party, which “includes many revision- 
ists,” will not defy the popular will 
“expressed peremptorily at the ballot 
box.” The people demand reform. 
The cost of living has grievously in- 
creased. “Those having fixed in- 
comes have suffered keenly; those liv-_ 
ing on wages, if there has been any 
increase, know that such increase has 
not kept pace with the advance in the 
cost of living, including rent and the 
necessaries of life.” Referring to his 
remarks in his speech of acceptance 
about the common law as a remedy for 
Trusts, and evidently having in mind 
Mr. Roosevelt’s comment, he says: 

“Whether there is any common law which 
can be applied and enforced by the Federal 
courts cannot be determined by the President 
or by a candidate for the Presidency. The de- 
termination of this question was left by the 
people, in framing the Constitution, to the 
Judiciary and not to the Executive.” 


The Supreme Court recently held, he 
says, that common law principles could 


697 
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be applied by Federal courts in cases 
involving Interstate Commerce in the 
absence of Federal statutes specifically 
covering the case. He then argues at 
length in support of commercial reci- 
procity, saying that outside markets 
must be found if we would run our 
mills to their full capacity, and that it 
is vital to the extension of their mar- 
kets abroad that our manufacturers 
should secure their raw materials on 
the most favorable terms. Here he 
makes use of the last public address of 
Mr. McKinley, who, he says, “had 
come to realize that the ‘stand pat’ 
policy must give way: ” 

“The exorbitant duty imposed on many an 
imported article by the Dingley tariff was 
avowedly intended by its author not to be per- 
manent, but to serve temporarily as a maxt- 
mum, from which the Federal Government was 
empowered to offer a reduction in return for 
an equivalent concession on the part of a for- 
eign country. President McKinley undertook 
honestly to carry out the purpose of the fourth 
section of the act. A number of reciprocity 
agreements were negotiated within the pre- 
scribed limit of two years, which, if ratified, 
would have had the twofold result of cheapen- 
ing many imported products for American con- 
sumers and of opening and enlarging foreign 
markets to American producers. Not one of 
those agreements has met with the approval of 
the Republican masters of the Senate. Indeed 
they did not even permit their consideration. 
In view of the attitude of the present Execu- 
tive, no new agreement under the general 
treaty power need be expected from him. Nor 
does the Republican platform contain a favor- 
able reference to one of the suspended treaties. 
This section of the Dingley act stands forth as 
a monument of legislative cozenage and politi- 
cal bad faith.” 


By “self-government ” for the Fili- 
pinos, he says, he did not mean less 


than independence. We should do for 
them “ what we have already done for 
the Cubans ”: 

“And I favor making the promise to them 
now that we shall take such action as soon as 
they are reasonably prepared for it. If inde- 
pendence such as the Cubans enjoy cannot be 
prudently granted to the Filipinos at this time, 
the promise that it shall come the moment they 
are capable of receiving it will tend to stimu- 
late rather than hinder their development. And 
this should be done not only in justice to the 
Filipinos, but to preserve our own rights; for 
a free people cannot withhold freedom from 
another people and themselves remain free. 
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The toleration of tyranny over others will soon 
breed contempt for freedom and self-govern- 
ment, and weaken our power of resistance to 
insidious usurpation of our Constitutional 
rights.” 


The building of the Panama Canal, he 
says, should be pressed to completion 
with all reasonable expedition; but he 
remarks that ‘the methods by which 
the Executive acquired the Panama 
route and rights are a source of regret 
to many ”: 

“To them the statement that thereby a great 
public work was assured to the profit of our 
people is not a sufficient answer to the charge 
of violation of national good faith. They hold 
that adherence to principle, whether it works 
for our good or ill, will have a more beneficent 
influence on our future destiny than all our 
material upbuilding, and that we should ever 
remember that the idea of doing a wrong to a 
smaller, weaker nation that we, or even all 
mankind, may have a resultant good, is repug- 
nant to the principles upon which our Govern- 
ment was founded.” 


The task of restoring the American 
merchant marine in the foreign trade 
can be wisely intrusted, he thinks, to 
the Democratic party, but the remedy 
“surely does not lie in the granting of 
subsidies.” An investigation of every 
Government Department is needed, 
and will be made if the people elect a 
Democratic Congress and President. 
Promotions and appointments in the 
Army and the Navy have “ frequently 
been based on favoritism instead of 
merit. Trials and court-martials have 
been set aside under circumstances in- 
dicating political interference.” These 
abuses, he says, should be corrected. 
He argues at considerable length that 
usurpation of the power of Congress 
was “attempted” by Pension. Order 
No. 78. Even if a Democratic Presi- 
dent did something looking in the 
same direction, which he does not ad- 
mit, the citation of one act of usurpa- 
tion as an excuse for another must not 
be tolerated. The Democrats have 
been challenged, he asserts, to say 
whether they would revoke the Order 
if they should come into power: 


“TI accept the challenge and declare that if 
elected I will revoke that Order. But I go 
further and say that that being done, I will con- 
tribute my effort toward the enactment of a 
law to be passed by both houses of Congress 
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and approved by the Executive that will give 
an age pension without reference to disability.” 


In our foreign relations, Judge Parker 
says, we should adhere strictly to the 
traditional policy of the country, which 
means the cultivation of peace instead 
of the glorification of war, and the 
minding of our own business in, lieu 
of spectacular intermeddling with the 
affairs of other nations: 


“It means strict observance of the principles 
of international law and condemns the doctrine 
that a great State, by reason of its strength, 
may rightfully appropriate the sovereignty or 
territory of a small State on account of its 
weakness. It means for other American States 
that we claim no rights and will assume no 
functions save those of a friend and of an ally 
and defender as against European aggressions. 
It means that we repudiate the réle of the 
American continental policeman; that we re- 
fuse to act as debt collector for foreign States 
or their citizens; that we respect the independ- 
ent sovereignty of each American State and its 
right to preserve order and otherwise regulate 
its own internal affairs in its own way, and 
that any’intervention in its affairs by us is lim- 
ited to the single office of enabling its people 
to work out their own political and national 
destiny for themselves free from the coercion 
of any European State.” 


Much space is given in the letter to 
criticism of the recent large annual ex- 
penditures of the Government, which 
are compared with those of an earlier 
time. The recent increasé, Judge Par- 
ker says, is “ so great as to excite alarm 
in the breasts of all thoughtful men.” 
It demands an official inquiry, espe- 
cially in view of the postal frauds; but 
the Republicans would not permit one 
to be made. He commends the merit 
system and the party’s declaration that 
it stands committed to the principle of 
civil service reform. In conclusion 
he says: 

“The issues are joined, and the people must 
render the verdict. Shall economy of admin- 
istration be demanded, or shall extravagance 
be encouraged? Shall the wrongdoer be 
brought to bay by the people, or must justice 
wait upon political oligarchy? Shall our Gov- 
ernment stand for equal opportunity, or for 
special privilege? Shall it remain a Govern- 
ment of law, or become one of individual ca- 
price? Shall we cling to the rule of the people, 
or shall we embrace beneficent despotism? 
With calmness and confidence we await the 
people’s verdict.” 


In his letter of acceptance 
Senator Fairbanks  re- 
views the achievement of 
his party during the last seven years. 
“We have pursued,” he says, “ no par- 
simonious policy on the one hand, nor 
indulged in extravagance on the other. 
We have measured the public expense by 
the public necessity.” He expresses a 
hope that Canada and the United States 
may “ agree in due course to take up the 
subject of reciprocity.” The gold stand- 
ard, he says, “ is no more irrevocably es- 
tablished than are our tariff schedules.” 
It has been established, and safeguards 
for the maintenance of our silver and 
paper currency at a parity with it have 
been provided. “ But all of this may be 
changed at any time by a hostile Con- 
gress, or endangered by an unfriendly 
Secretary of the Treasury.”—In a re- 
cent speech ex-Senator Davis, candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, said that he saw 
no reason to change the tariff views ex- 
pressed by him in 1883, when he favored 
a tariff yielding sufficient revenue for the 
needs of the Government, and believed 
that incidental protection was “ right and 
proper.” Senator Elkins, Mr. Davis’s 
son-in-law, will take no part in the Re- 
publican campaign in West Virginia.— 
Ex-Senator Peffer, of Kansas, formerly 
a prominent Populist, will make speeches 
for the Roosevelt ticket during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. Robert Treat 
Paine, Jr., who has twive been the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, publishes his intention to vote 
for Roosevelt, mainly on account of the 
latter’s attitude toward the negroes. “I 
have myself dined with Booker Wash- 
ington,” says Mr. Paine, “and would 
consider it a privilege to do so again.” 
a 


Other Politica) 
Topics 


The prosecution 
of persons who 
took part in the 
lynching of Horace Maples, a negro, at 
Huntsville, Ala., has thus far been in- 
effective. Thomas M. Riggins, one of 
26 men indicted, was tried on the 22d 
and acquitted. On the 24th the trial of 
Silas Worsley ended in the same way. 
The grand jury in its report called for 
the impeachment of Sheriff Rogers, 
Mayor Smith and Chief of Police Over- 
ton for wilful neglect of duty. It also 


Prosecution of Lynchers 
in the South 
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advised that the police force be reorgan- 
ized, and expressed the opinion that the 
militia were commanded by incompetent 
and ignorant officers. These officers are 
now before a military court of inquiry 
The grand jury said: 

“The issue presented to us is clear cut. We 
have reached a crisis. The question is whether 
we shall be ruled by a mob or by the law; 
whether we shall have anarchy or government, 
whether an armed and unreasoning rabble 
whose worst passions have been inflamed and 
prejudices aroused shall be permitted to tram- 
ple our statutes under foot and openly com- 
mit most atrocious crimes merely because they 
happen to have brute force at their command, 
or whether we shall say the law is supreme; 
it is the only safeguard of our property, our 
liberty and our lives; it shall be upheld, re- 
spected and enforced. 

“If we cannot meet the emergency presented 
to us; if we cannot eradicate the spirit of 
anarchy from among us; if we cannot curb 
the lawless element of our country, then we 
have failed in the highest purpose of our Gov- 
ernment, and our boasted institutions are but 
a delusion and a myth. Realizing that this is 
the supreme moment of our history, we must 
either make a stand for law and order to-day 
or surrender to the mob and to the anarchists 
for all time.” 


—At the trial last week, in Mississippi, 
of W. C. Eastland, charged with having 
led the mob that burned Louis Holsert 
and his wife at the stake, and with hav- 
ing applied the torch, United States 
Senator McLaurin appeared as the de- 
fendant’s attorney and argued that the 
burning of these negroes was necessary 
and: justifiable because of the character 
of their crimes and the riotous conditions 
prevailing at the time. Upon his motion 
the judge instructed the jury to bring in 
a verdict of not guilty,,on the ground 
that there was no evidence against the 
defendant. Holsert had killed Eastland’s 
brother. Eight persons, a majority of 
them negroes, were killed before Holsert 
and his wife were burned.—At Talbot- 
ton, Ga., last week, several negroes 
accused of being members of a Before 
Day club, which had plotted to kill white 
men, were discharged by the court for 
lack of evidence. They were followed 
to their homes by whites and two of them 
were shot, receiving wounds which are 
probably fatal. At a mass meeting of 
whites money was raised to prosecute the 
men who attacked the negroes.—At Roy- 
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ston, Ga., on the 18th, John Ware, a ne- 
gro, who had been arrested for wound- 
ing a planter’s son in a quarrel, was taken 
from the officers and lynched.—Mrs. 
Thomas Boggen, a farmer’s wife living 
near Pattton, Pa., while going to visit her 
mother, on the 22d, was atrociously as- 
saulted by a negro. Three hundred 
armed farmers, with bloodhounds, 
scoured the country for the guilty man 
and were with difficulty prevented from 
lynching an innocent negro arrested on 
suspicion. 
os 

President Roosevelt re- 
ceived at the White 
House, last Saturday, 
the members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, nearly 200 in number, and in re- 
sponse to their request said that at an 
early date he would ask the leading na- 
tions of the world to join in a second 
conference at The Hague for the fur- 
ther promotion of international peace. 
The visitors were introduced by Repre- 
sentative Bartholdt, who said that the 
Union has looked to Mr. Roosevelt as a 
friend of its cause ever since he had re- 
ferred the Venezuela controversy to The 
Hague Court. “It is now generally ad- 
mitted,” he continued, “that this your ac- 
tion, together with the Pious Fund pre- 
cedent, which also occurred under your 
Administration, saved the life of that 
great international tribunal.” The Union 
believed, he added, that the people would 
applaud if the President should convene 
a second conference to complete the 
work begun at the first, “ in the negotia- 
tion of further arbitration treaties and in 
the establishment of an international par- 
liament for the consideration of questions 
which are of common concern to all.” 
The resolutions adopted at St. Louis, 
which we published last week, were then 
presented by Dr. Albert Gobat, of Switz- 
erland, who spoke at length. Referring 
to The Hague conference, he said: 


“We look upon this institution as the start- 
ing point of the most important evolution ever 
entered into by mankind. It will at last em- 
body the brotherhood of peoples, that com- 
munity of the intellectual and material inter- 
ests of nations that has always existed, but 
never until this day so imperatively demanded 
that it be recognized, furthered and protected. 
The general conferences of States will regu- 
late for the latter that which has been regulated 
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for private persons for fifty centuries; they 


will make international arbitration compul- © 


sory; they will see to it that treaties are faith- 
fully observed; they will avert disputes; they 
will relieve the people of overwhelming bur- 
dens imposed by criminal whims. But in order 
to accomplish its duty, this institution must 
also be made the foundation of a political or- 
ganization of the world.” 


To that end, he continued, the confer- 
ences must be periodical, and there 
should be an organ vested with super- 
vising, directive and executive powers 
in the time intervening between succes- 
sive general assemblies. The Union had 
deemed Mr. Roosevelt, as an earnest de- 
fender of international justice, especial- 
ly fitted to assume the initiative with re- 
spect to a second conference. Respond- 
ing, the President thanked the Union for 
its kind allusions to the attitude of the 
United States, which, he said, would con- 
tinue unchanged : 

“We are even now taking steps to secure 
arbitration treaties with all other Governments 
which are willing to enter into them with us. 
In response to to your resolutions, I shall at an 
early date ask the other nations to join in a 
second congress at The Hague.” 


This second conference, he continued, 
should push forward toward completion 
the work already begun. At the first 
conference several questions were left un- 
settled, and express provision had been 
made for a second meeting: 

“Tt would be visionary to expect too imme- 
diate success for the great cause you are cham- 
pioning, but very substantial progress can be 
made if we strive with resolution and good 
sense toward the goal of securing among the 
nations of the earth, as among individuals of 
each nation, a just sense of responsibility in 
each toward others, and a just recognition in 
each of the rights of others. The right and the 
responsibility must go hand in hand. Our ef- 
fort must be unceasing both to secure in each 
nation full acknowledgment of the rights of 
others and to bring about in each nation an 
ever-growing sense of its own responsibilities.” 


Ra 


The end of the strike 
of workmen in the 
building trades at New 
York appears to be at hand, owing to the 
withdrawal of 2,000 marble cutters from 
the ranks of the strikers at the sugges- 
tion of their leader, who has been presi- 
dent of the association of walking dele- 


Labor 
Controversies 


gates since the arrest of President Wein- 
seimer for extortion. The strikers have 
lost $3,000,000 in wages.—After many 
conferences the organized blacksmiths 
employed in the New York shipyards, 
who demanded the closed shop, have ac- 
cepted their employers’ offer to pay the 
old wages, upon the basis of an open 
shop.—A wage reduction of from Io to 
20 per cent. has been accepted by the 
1,200 employees of the Passaic Steel 
Company. An agreement involving a 
reduction of 10 per cent. for the coming 
year has been reached by the manufac- 
turers of window glass and their work- 
men.—Two union men who were prose- 
cuted in Indianapolis by an employers’ 
association for assaulting a fellow work- 
man because he refused to go on strike, 
have been fined $300 each and sent to jail 
for six months. For disobeying an in- 
junction ofthe Federal Court in Omaha, 
during the recent strike of the beef work- 
ers, the secretary of the local butchers’ 
union has been fined $250, and 34 mem- 
bers of the union must pay $20 each. 


Bd 


The British journals 
are not tired of dis- 
cussing the verdict of 
the House of Lords in the Free Church 
case, and it is likely to enter seriously 
into political matters, at least in Scotland. 
The Duke of Argyll writes an interest- 
ing letter on the subject. He says that 
when the decision was made by the seven 
selected judges there were only two or 
three peers that took the trouble to be 
present, altho it was a decision that af- 
fects all religious bodies that have funded 
wealth. It “affects all British Churches 
that do not by their constitution formally 
allow their members to ‘ agree to differ,’ 
a liberty seldom given to Churches in 
words, tho nearly always practiced in ae- 
tion.” The Scots Free Church, he says, 
happens to be the first “ caught out ” un- 
der the ruling, and others may share the 
same fate. The Duke of Argyll suggests 
that both parties appeal to Parliament by 
mutual arrangement. He suggests that 
the property which causes the trouble be 
divided according to the wishes of those 
who gave the endowments. It might be 
that all given from the first canstitution 
of the Church in 1843 until the date of 
1872, when the Free Church made a pro- 
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nouncement in favor of union with the 
United Church, be given to the “ Wee 
Frees,” while all given since 1872 be 
given to the recently united bodies, and 
he thus concludes: 

“I think for the credit of Presbyterianism 
such a settlement might be made, and what Dr. 
Chalmers (the founder of the Free Church) 
used to call ‘the expulsive force of a new 
affection’ be lessened in its evil, by common 
sense, which may be held to be religious, tho 
‘common.’ ” 


Another remarkable address which has 
made a good deal of talk is from Neil J. 
Kennedy, Professor of Law in Aberdeen 
University, an institution which is 
claimed under the decision by the “ Wee 
Frees.” It was given at a demonstration 
in Aberdeen attended by 3,000 persons. 
He complained (as reported in The 
British Weekly) that Lord Halsbury had 
turned the House of Lords Scotch appeal 
into an English Court of Law. Lord 
Halsbury had exercised, he thought, a 
more or less new but a most dangerous 
power in selecting at his pleasure—after 


the first equal division had taken place— 
the remaining seven judges who were to 
sit with him for the rehearing. Professor 
Kennedy declared that he knew nothing 


more unconstitutional. “Lord Halsbury 
could not touch the four law lords of 
appeal—they were at the moment equally 
divided, two for and two against—but he 
invited to the hearing, after the first 
equal division, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Alverstone, and Lord James who 
had never held any judicial office at all. 
We quote: 

“Lord Eldon had left on record a memoran- 
dum of the principles that guided him in deal- 
ing with Scotch appeals. He said he tried to 
master Scotch law, but he felt it a great weight 
on his conscience, and when he had a unani- 
mous judgment of the Scotch judges to deal 
with it was his practice to send it back to them 
to a full court for further enlightenment and 
fuller information. Why was not the case sent 
back to the whole thirteen Scotch judges? Or 
if not, there were three Scotch judges who had 
not heard the case and were qualified to sit in 
the House of Lords on the rehearing—Lord 
Kinross, Lord Moncreiff and Lord Kinnear— 


every one of whom enjoyed the confidence of - 


the profession and the public of Scotland. 
Well, Lord Kinross went up and made all his 
preparations, but he was dissuaded—he did not 
know why. But there still remained two, and 
if they were to get fair play and justice, Lord 
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Ha'sbury ought to have called these other two 
Scotch judges who were qualified to sit as part 
of the court, instead of two English lawyers.” 


It is Professor Kennedy’s view that those 
who gave their money for the whole 
Church, and now find that it is given 
where they did not wish it, should now 
demand it back, or their heirs do the 
same. Many utterances have been made 
in approval of Professor Kennedy’s bold 
criticisms, and particularly of the fact 
that Scotch judges were set aside for 
English and Irish judges devoted to 
Church establishment, one of whom had 
never sat on the bench. 
& 

It was on August 30th that 
Secretary Hay made a vig- 
orous protest against the 
Russian decision in the case of the cargo 
of the seized steamer “ Arabia.” It con- 
demned Russia’s position as to condition- 
al and absolute contraband of war, and 
expressed regret and concern of the at- 
titude taken. The goods had been con- 
signed to commercial houses in Japanese 
ports, and while they might be used as 
food, etc., for an army they might also 
have been for home consumption. Sec- 
retary Hay showed that the Russian de- 
cision would inhibit all legitimate com- 
merce with Japan, and with this inter- 
pretation the United States could not 
agree. Nor could we admit that railroad, 
telegraphic and telephonic materials are 
contraband simply because sent to a bel- 
ligerent port, but only when proved that 
they are for use by an enemy in war. He 
said: 

“If the principle declared by the Vladivostok 
prize court, which has not, so far, been dis- 
avowed or explained by his Imperial Majesty’s 
Government, is acquiesced in it will mean, if 
carried to full execution, the’ complete destruc- 
tion of all neutral commerce with the non- 
combatant population of Japan. It would ob- 
viate the necessity for blockades. It would 
render meaningless the principle of the dec- 
laration of Paris, set forth in the imperial order 
of February 29th, that a blockade in order to 
be obligatory must be effective. It would oblit- 
erate all distinction between commerce in con- 
traband and non-contraband goods, and is in 
effect a declaration of war against commerce 
of every description between the people of neu- 
tral and those of a belligerent State.” 


Ambassador McCormick notified Sec- 
retary Hay last week that the Russian 
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Government has practically yielded our 
contention and reversed its position. 
Sd 


The past week has been given 
to a most vigorous assault on 
the fortress of Port Arthur. 
As we have absolutely no official re- 
ports from either side, and no report- 
ers are allowed, all the news received 
comes either from Chinese who have 
escaped or from vessels that have seen 
and heard the firing at a distance of 
ten miles. All reports have therefore 
to be received with caution, but the 
general facts seem to be fairly trust- 
worthy. The Japanese are compelled 
to attempt even at great sacrifice of 
life the reduction of the fortress. It 
must not be allowed to remain in Rus- 
sian hands when the Baltic squadron 
shall arrive, as seems likely, for that 
will necessarily divide the Japanese 
squadron, and may utterly destroy the 
controf of the sea now possessed by 
Japan, and on which she depends for 
the supply of her troops in Manchuria. 
Similarly, it is necessary that the Rus- 
sian vessels now safely in harbor shall 
be captured or destroyed to prevent 
another raid or their joining the pow- 
erful Baltic squadron. According to 
the news from Chinese sources the at- 
tack on Port Arthur began Monday of 
last week, and continues without inter- 
mission. It has been partially success- 
ful, it is said, three important forts and 
six smaller ones between Suei-sze-ying 
and Rihlungshan (not on our map) 
having been captured. First, it is said, 
the forts south of Suei-sze-ying were 
captured by assault after long batter- 
ing with artillery, and next Fort Kuro- 
patkin, south of Palichwang, which is 
said to control the water supply, near 
Keekwan, was taken after severe fight- 
ing, and gave the Japanese a base 
against Rihlungshan. This was on 
September 20th. On the same day the 
Japanese, who seem now to hold Etse- 
shan, captured a supplementary fort 
near by which threatened it, and in the 
night another supplementary fort a lit- 
tle less than two miles west of Etse- 
shan, where they met a very stubborn 
resistance and nearly all the defenders 
were killed. The Russians have 
mounted new guns in the rocky preci- 


Port 
Arthur 


pices of Liaotishan, and use their am- 
munition freely. No further news has 
been received since September 2ist, 
when fighting was still going on, but 
it is believed at Tokyo that six forts in 
the second line of defense have been 
captured since September 19th, and 
hopes are again high of a speedy re- 
duction of the fortress. The Japanese 
sources put their losses in the present 
attacks as under 3,000, which may be 
moderate, as Russian advices put them 
much higher. 


While no striking move- 
ments have taken place 
in the fighting about 
Mukden the past week, it is clear that 
General Oyama is again attempting to 
turn the Russian left north of Mukden, 
or, perhaps, at the Tie Pass. Each side 
screens its movements as far as possible. 
General Kuroki is reported to have 
crossed the Hun River at a considerable 
distance east of Mukden, where both 
armies would prefer to respect the sacred 
tombs, and to be taking the direct line 
for the Tie Pass, while carefully protect- 
ing his connections at Bentsiaputse. It 
is said at St. Petersburg that General 
Kuropatkin has already been reinforced 
since September 9th by 170 guns and 
85,000 men, and that of 22,000 wounded 
men at Harbin 15,000 will be in service 
in a few days. It is announced that two 
Russian Generals, Orloff and one other, 
have been dropped from the army for 
their failure and disobedience in the late 
battles about Liaoyang. But the princi- 
pal event of the week in connection with 
the prosecution of the war is the an- 
nouncement by the Czar of the intended 
organization of an entire new army to be 
under the command of General Grippen- 
berg and to number 300,000 men. This 
will leave General Kuropatkin of equal 
rank and in command of the first army. 
The Czar says in an autograph letter to 
General Grippenberg: 

“The intense energy with which Japan is 
conducting the war and the stubbornness and 
high warlike qualities displayed by the Japan- 
ese impel me to strengthen considerably the 
forces at the front in order to attain decisive 
success in the shortest possible time.” 


A Second 
Russian Army 


Generals Kuropatkin and Grippenberg 
will probably be under the supreme com- 
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mand of the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
Grippenberg is 66 years old, and a Lu- 
theran, thus two years beyond the age 
at which we retire our army officers. He 
will start for the East in October, but his 
army cannot be in readiness, probably, 
till the campaign of next spring. Gen- 
eral Linevitch, who, it was expected, 
would receive this command, will remain 
in charge abuut Vladivostok. It is sup- 
posed that three months will bring three 
corps to Harbin, inasmuch as the com- 
pletion of the railroad about Lake Baikal 
will double the number of troops that can 
be transported, thus bringing the Rus- 
sian force to 500,000, subsequently to be 
raised to 700,000. All this is apparently 
intended to silence any proposals for 
peace and to show that Russia will put 
forth such gigantic efforts as will over- 
whelm her adversary.—There are un- 
pleasant reports that the Russians who 
accepted parole to remain with | the 
“Lena” at San Frncisco and not go be- 
yond San Francisco have broken their 
parole in large numbers and are scattered 
over the country, some on their way back 


to Russia, where they would be in de- 


mand as gunners on other ships. The 
Russians, of course, are greatly con- 
cerned about their fleet, and the Chinese 
papers declare that their ships in Port 
Arthur have been ordered to leave at all 
hazards, and rumors declare that they 
have done so and have met the Japanese 
at sea. 
 ] 

The English Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades Federation 
has decided that the premium, 
or honors, system, which had been im- 
ported by agreement of the Amalgamated 
Engineers and Employers’ Federation 
from the United States, must be utterly 
condemned. They declare it the most 
pernicious and degrading condition of 
employment in modern industrial history, 
a renewal of the odious task system. 
They say it creates jealousy and ill feel- 
ing in the workshop, with endless bicker- 
ing, and is the cause of more men being 
discharged than any strikes in the history 
of these trades, and that it prevents men 
of waning physical power from obtaining 
employment except in the busiest times. 
They condemn any system except hour 
and piece work. The journals regret the 
decision as another blow to British indus- 
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try.—The Italian strike is virtually re- 
stricted to Milan and Genoa. It is a pro- 
test against the use of firearms in repres- 
sion of economic riots. In Rome the re- 
straint of the military has prevented 
much disturbance—The Viceroys in 
Southern China have sent to Pekin warn- 


ings against the danger of French ag- 


gression. The Viceroy of Liangwan re- 
ports that the French troops on the 
Anam border threaten to invade the 
province on the pretext of suppressing 
rebels there, and the Governor of Hunau 
makes a similar report. He says the 
French Consul in Hankau has notified a 
Catholic mission that if necessary a war- 
ship will be dispatched for the protection 
of the French churches.—An attempt 
was made September 22d by a young 
man to shoot the Prefect of Odessa as 
he was inspecting a new building in com- 
pany with Prince Obolensky, an aide to 
the Czar. The shot missed its aim and 
the young man was seized by the Prince 
and arrested.—King Peter of Servia 
was crowned at Belgrade, September 
21st, in the presence of representatives 
of most of the Powers. But the Russian 
Minister was not present, as Russia is 
not yet ready to condone the assassina- 
tion of the late King and Queen last year. 
The most interesting incident of the af- 
fair was the painful attempt of the King 
to wear the thirty pound bronze crown, 
made from a gun used by the first Kara- 
george, leader of the insurrection against 
Turkey in 1804 and founder of the 
dynasty now represented by Peter Kara- 
georgevitch.—Russia has presented tothe 
court at Pekin a protest against the Brit- 
ish treaty with Tibet. It claims that the 
treaty would involve the abandonment by 
China of her suzerainty over ‘Tibet 
should she ratify the treaty, thus creating 
a British protectorate. On’ June 2d the 
British Government assured the Russian 
Ambassador in a special memorandum 
that Great Britain would not maintain a 
military occupation of Tibet nor estab- 
lish a protectorate, and that she would 
respect the integrity of China. Russia 
holds that as the treaty allows England 
to hold Chumbi Valley under certain cir- 
cumstances it is a violation of the terms 
as to military occupation. Great Britain 
claims that Chumbi Valley is not really 
a part of Tibet, tho subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Wisdom’s Goal 


BY MUTSUHITO, 
His MAJESTY, THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


(The following poem was written for the students at the 
Peeresses’ School of Tokyo. It is translated by our Japanese 
correspondent, Arthur Lloyd.—EpirTor) 


he water placed in goblet, bowl or cup pe 








Changes its form to its receptacle ; 

And so our plastic souls take various shapes 

And characters of good or ill, to fit 

The good or evil in the friends we choose. 

Therefore be ever careful in your choice of friends, 
And let your special love be given to those 

Whose strength of character may prove the whip, 
That drives you ever to fair Wisdom's goal. 


Toxyo, Japan, 
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Our Business Diplomats 
BY ONE OF THEM 


[For obvious reasons the author of the following article does not sign his name, 
but he is the President of a prominent manufacturing corporation and is known to the 
editors, who vouch for his honesty and for the accuracy of the facts, though names and 
places are so changed as not to be recognizable.—EDpITOoR. | 


UROPEANS sometimes say that we 
in the United States have no diplo- 
mats, that we have not trained or 

grown any, that we do not know what 
diplomacy is. Their definition of diplo- 
macy is to obtain what you want by in- 
trigue, indirection and corruption, and 
they confine diplomacy to politics and 
statecraft. They quote Talleyrand, that 
past master of Old World diplomacy, 
when he said that language was devised 
not to tell your thought, but to hide it. 
This half-sneer of Europeans is true if 
we look only at foreign politics. Our 
foreign ministers and ambassadors have 
usually wanted little, but have clearly 
known what they wanted and have gone 


straight for it with so much vigor that 
the other side generally yielded, with 
much astonishment at such queer, direct 


methods. But our foreign friends have 
made the mistake of thinking that poli- 
tics, and particularly foreign politics, is 
with us, as with them, a life interest. It 
is not. Politics at present is only an ex- 
citing game—some day it may develop 
into dead earnest when the Demos 
awakes—and foreign politics is rather of 
a bore, to be confined to the pages of 
some heavy review. 

When it becomes necessary, we will 
train men to diplomacy or take them out 
of the vast and growing army of business 
diplomats. To business has our talent— 
yes, genius—for diplomacy, turned, and 
in business have we trained a vast and 
growing army of diplomats, men who 
travel all over the country selling goods, 
closing deals, making contracts. These 
are our real diplomats and of these for- 
eign critics know little. Occasionally one 
of our business diplomats is appointed as 
a foreign consul or minister, and the as- 
tonished natives think him the exception 
that proves the rule. 

What are the methods of these, our 
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business diplomats? The average com- 
mercial traveler who visits towns of from 
ten to a hundred thousand and inter- 
views either some member or a trusty 
and well-supervised employee of the firm 
he sells to, is usually a companionable, 
quick, adaptable, fine fellow. He must 
know his goods, his competitors’ goods 
and how to handle men. Knowing these, 
he can be successful and exercise a real 
function in spreading information, adapt- 
ing his wares to the market’s needs, and 
in making the wheels of commerce run 
smoothly. There is a slight opportunity 
for intrigue and indirection in getting the 
good will of clerks, etc., but it is small, 
and there is almost no opportunity for 
corruption. He generally sells to the 
owner of the concern, and to compel the 
owner to do something contrary to his 
own advantage is unthinkable. 

But the growth of large corporations, 
where the buying is separate from the 
ownership, where the buyer’s personal in- 
terest may be worked on if he is at all 
susceptible to corruption or blinded if 
he is not very shrewd, has opened the 
business field for the Old World diplo- 
macy of intrigue and corruption, and cor- 
ruption flourishes there in a way that few 
appreciate. 

How do I know? For over a quarter 
of a century I have traveled over the 
United States and Canada, going to every 
large city and selling goods in every State 
save those that have no large cities. I 
have traveled over 50,000 miles in one 
year, and, with possibly one exception, | 
have traveled at least 25,000 miles every 
year. I am not traveling so much now, 
but do go at least once a year to the prin- 
cipal cities and have a force of travelers 
whom I direct. 

We sell to some large corporations, and 
in some I feel sure there is no corrup- 
tion, at least in the departments with 
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which our firm has dealings. Judging by 
our experience, I should say that there 
was no corruption in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s buying, nor in that 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. But 
there are railroads that neither I nor my 
men callon. There is no use. Unless we 
buy the buyer, we cannot sell to them. 
The same is true of some department 
stores and other corporations. 

Rarely is the bribe made openly. A 
little while ago the buyer of one of the 
largest railroad systems—a household 
word in the section it covers—entered 
the store of our agent and said: “ Well, 
boys, I haven’t been in to look you over 
fora long.time. You have a good stock.” 
“Yes,” one of the partners replied; 
“but we do not sell you as much as we 
ought to. Anything to-day?” . After 
some little talk he gave them a small or- 
der and a chance to estimate on a larger 
one, and then he came to the real gist 
of his visit quite incidentally, saying: 
“T’ve a payment to meet to-morrow of 
$200, and wonder if you boys could help 
me out.” And as they looked a little en- 
couraging, he continued : “ You know my 
position won’t allow me to give a note 
and there’d be no receipt.” My friend 
replied that they were not in the banking 
business, and they parted as friends; but 
future orders were few and far between 
and rarely did they get any business 
when they bid on specifications; some 
other man was just under. The business 
went to another house, who have been 
known to give “commissions,” as this 
form of corruption is euphemistically 
called. I have reason to believe that that 
railroad is rotten all through, from the 
buying of ties on some dinky branch to 
its president, who has been proved to 
have bought Congressmen and even 
United States Senators, and who, it is 
claimed, stole thousands of acres of pub- 
lic lands. 

In another case I asked a member of a 
large firm handling our goods if he could 
not get a certain railroad to use them, as 
we were doing better than any house in 
the country on certain lines. He smiled 
quizzically and then said : “ We have sold 
the X. & Z. road some small articles for 
years, but not much till about two years 
ago, when they began to send orders in 
to us, and some of them were good-sized 


ones. It was brought to my attention 
and I personally made them special prices 
and gave instructions that the orders 
should be filled with great care and 
promptness. This went on for a month 
or six weeks and in comes Mr. Blank, 
the general purchasing agent, and asks 
for me. We have a nice talk and I as- 
sure him that we appreciate his business 
and will do all we can to make the rela- 
tions satisfactory and that I have made 
them some specially low prices. He re- 
plies that the prices are all right and 
after some general talk, says: ‘ There is 
just one thing we want, it is not much 
and we have had it from others and feel 
sure you'll do the same. We want to 
see. your books and divide profits.’ I 
looked a little astonished, and he con- 
tinued: ‘ Oh, that’s all right; a part of 
it goes to Mr. Smith.’ And Mr. Smith 
is the president of that road.” Here was 
a thoroughly worked out system of cor- 
ruption, in which the more the dealer 
charged, the more came to the purchas- 
ing agent, who shared the money with 
the president, and likely with other of- 
ficers of the road. If I-should tell the 
real name of that president it would be 
recognized in every railroad office in the 
land. Moreover, it had become such a 
commonplace matter with them all that 
> moral baseness of it was not thought 
of. 

But if a man does not practice this 
corruption and avoids the places where 
he knows it is, the surest source of in- 
formation is the talks with fellow trav- 
elers. They meet in hotels and cars and 
quick intimacies ‘spring up, in which 
many matters which might otherwise be: 
hidden are freely talked of. The free 
masonry of the craft unlocks lips that 
would otherwise be shut. 

About six months ago my business 
took me to San Francisco. It is a long 
ride and for two days we met on the 
common footing of the sleeping and din- 
ing cars with nothing to do but talk, 
play cards, write an occasional letter and 
eat. The second day out four or five 
travelers, who had gotten well ac- 
quainted, started talking on this subject 
of business diplomacy. It could easily 
be seen that all were masters in the art 
of adapting themselves to each other and 
to circumstances. In the freedom of this 
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enforced intimacy and leisure each spoke 
candidly. 

One was selling cloaks and dresses, 
representing one of the largest manufac- 
turers in the country. He said: “ Why, 
of course, I give presents, or, if you 
prefer to call it so, commissions and 
bribes. You can’t do business in any 
other way. I’m not paid a salary of 
$10,000 a year to hesitate at a little 
check giving, when I can’t get the busi- 
ness otherwise. They all do it. You 
know the case of Brown, who bought 
for A. & B. (mentioning one of the larg- 
est department stores in New York City). 
He used to turn over to C. & D. (a 
prominent manufacturer of cloaks and 
dresses) business to the amount of 
$300,000 or $400,000 a year. They gave 
him a brown stone house up town in 
New York, where he lived for years. 
Every one knew it, and it is said that 
both A. and B. knew it at the time, but 


they said they did not care if Brown did. 


get houses and money, that he had made 
his department pay big profits and that 
was what they looked at. Later on C. 
& D. actually made Brown one of the 
partners in their firm, so that he shared 
in their profits, and he was still the buyer 
for A. & B.” 

Later, when others had talked, he said: 
“ T have an understanding with my house 
that I can draw. up to $25,000 a year and 
no questions asked. I always carry sev- 
eral thousand dollars with me.” And 
here he showed a roll of bills. “ Ofttimes 
I meet a squeamish cuss and have to han- 
dle him with gloves. I'll get him around 
to my hotel iri the evening and we'll have 
drinks and cigars served and a little 
game of poker; of course, I always lose. 
Nothing is said, but I book a good sized 
order before I go, and really that is one 
of the cheapest methods; when the man 
comes right out and asks for money, then 
I usually have to pay a big price. Once 
after I had lost $300 at cards the buyer 
wasn’t going to give me a decent order; 
if I had not suggested that his boss would 
not like to know how heavily he had 
played poker with me, I’d have lost both 
that order and my money. The next time 


I went to his city he came to my rooms 


and we had our game of poker, but I 
can play when I want to and handle the 
cards a little. I saw that he drank 
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heavily and before midnight he owed 
me $700. ‘You never saw such a scared 
man. I got his I. O. U.’s before he left. 
Then I persuaded him to have just one 
more round and I lost $100 to him and 
gave him back part of his signatures. 
The next morning I said he need not 
worry, but pay me when he could. Then 
I got him to my sample rooms, and when 
we got half through the order I saw it 
was not going to be as large as I wanted, 
so I suggested that he increase this item 
and add that other. He looked a little 
queer ; so I took out one of the I. O. U.’s 
and tore it up and handed it to him. He 
increased the order as I wished and be- 
fore we got through it was over $10,000. 
I then tore the others up and gave them 
to him; he was mightily relieved. The 
next day I gave him three one hundred 
dollar bills. Since then he never plays 
poker with me, but I always give him 
money.” 

“ How much do you have to pay?” | 
asked. “Oh! It depends on the man 
and the. size of the order; sometimes 
nothing, but then I have to make special- 
ly low prices; at other times as high as 
three per cent. of the order, but above 
that is rare.” 

There was silence for a moment and 
then an elderly, fine looking gentleman 
said, meditatively : “I’m an insurance ad- 
juster, and you would not think that | 
ever had to use money, but Ido. On the 
small losses and losses in the country 
there is never any trouble, tho often we 
have to pay far more than the value of 
the goods burned. But these losses I do 
not attend to, but only see to the big 
ones in the large cities, where the loss 
will amount to hundreds of thousands 
and occasionally to millions. They usual- 
ly get one of these firms of adjusters— 
I work for the companies—to manage 
their interests. If I only had the prin- 
cipals to deal with it would be an easy 
matter. It would take time, because the 
owners naturally think their property is 
worth more than it really is, but tact and 
management will usually pull the tough- 
est matter through. But when one of 
these infernal Jew or Yankee adjusters 
gets hold of a big loss and ties up the 
owners with a contract to do all the busi- 
ness through him, there is only one 
thing to do, and that is to buy the ad- 
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juster. Why, in that big fire of —— 
hotel there was only a partial loss and 
we hitched and haggled how much it 
should be for three weary weeks. That 
adjuster would not come into the open 
and say how. much he wanted; if he 
had I would have gone straight to the 
old man and then we’d have had a row. 
I did suggest one day to the owner that 
the adjuster was crooked and found for 
my pains that the adjuster had informed 
him that I wanted a bribe. Well, it went 
on and on, and one day I said to that 
adjuster that if he’d settle for $250,000 
—they wanted $350,000—I’d leave an 
envelope at his hotel for him in the morn- 
ing. He was shrewd and replied: ‘ You 
leave the envelope and I’ll see.’ So next 
morning I left an envelope with two 
thousand dollar bills in it. He met me 
with a smile and said: ‘Oh, why 
leave so small an envelope: leave a larger 
one.” I had to leave three envelopes 
containing $15,000 before he came down 
and I positively refused to leave any 
more, but said that it could go to the 
courts. We then settled for $260,000 and 
a few odd dollars. The amount over the 
$250,000 was put on to save my friend’s 
face, as the Chinese say. But this was 
really a saving to the companies, as they 
had planned to come up to $300,600 if 
necessary. It always hurts an insurance 
company to let anything go into the 
courts. Some months after I accidentally 
found that the adjuster had gotten over 
$10,000 from the old man to use as a 
bribe for me.” 

“Well,” said a keen, well-dressed, 
youngish man, who I had.'noticed was 
traveling on a pass; “you would not 
think that ticket brokers or scalpers 
would have to do any of that. There 
was a time when it wasn’t necessary, as 
we were the ones who were hunted up 
and offered inducements. We did busi- 
ness in , and the X. & Y. is one 
of that. city’s principal outlets. Of 
course, we had to sell tickets cheaper 
than the railroads sold them or we could 


_ hot do any business, but so fierce was the 


competition that we could do almost 
anything we wanted with them. For 
years we had an agreement with the 
X. & Y. by which we bought regular 
tickets much lower than the office rate 
which the average man paid when he 
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went to buy a ticket. In some instances 
our price was as low as a third of the 
regular rates. Of course, we guaranteed 
them and the X. & Y. stood behind that 
guarantee, and only once in a great while 
was any ticket we sold ever taken up on 
the cars, and when it was the X. & Y. 
paid us the money that was collected on 
it. They had agreed to do it and they 
always did. We found them a very 
square road to do business with. Their 
general passenger agent came around 
once a year and he went over our ac- 
counts and settled with a check, but we 
never could get anything more than a 
verbal agreement from him. Last year 
jthe presidents of the different roads got 
together and agreed to turn down all 
these verbal agreements at once. We did 
not know what had struck us and so be- 
gan a law suit. We thought at first that 
we would have to pay the passenger 
agent of the X. & Y. something and tried 
it, but found it was out of his hands. The 
public thought we were getting our 
tickets from passengers, but nine-tenths 
of them came from the railroads, and 
there was a time when far more money 
was taken in by the scalpers’ ticket of- 
fices in many of the large Western cities 
than by the regular ticket offices.” 
“Why!” said one man in surprise ; “ was 
this done after the Interstate Commerce 
law went into effect? I thought that law 
stopped all that.” “It was done up to 
the winter of 1904, and we all knew it, 
tho, of course, the public did not.” 
“When,” I asked, “ these facts came out 
in your suit under your affidavit, did the 
Interstate Commerce Commission take 
any cognizance of it?” “Not a bit,” 
was his answer. 

Later a stationery traveler told us the 
case of Clay, who bought the stationery 
for the big department store of X., Y. 
& Z., in He had heard that 
Clay wanted money to give any large 
order. He had sold Clay small bills, but 
nothing large, till one day he got him 
around to his hotel and got a good-sized 
bill out of him, but Clay said the order 
would have to be O.K.’d by one of the 
firm and for him to come around about 
5 p.m. for it. They had had cigars and 
liquors, but he had not responded to 
Clay’s suggestions as to something more. 
It took over half a day to get the order 
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into shape. At night he was told by the 
member of the firm who O.K.’d the or- 
ders, that they had decided not to place 
that order. He was quite indignant and 
wanted to know the reason, but could get 
none and then went to Clay, who only 
said: “I don’t know unless you know.” 
Two months after this his firm and all 
the firms from whom X., Y. & Z. bought 
stationery received a circular letter from 
X., Y. & Z., saying they had just found 
out that Clay had been taking commis- 
sions for placing their orders for sta- 
tionery. They did not know how long 
it had been going on and they did not 
know how much, but that no commis- 
sions were ever necessary to be paid to 
secure their orders and they should have 
known of the honesty of their employees 
and that they wished any firms who had 
paid these bribes to let them know the 
amount and they would reimburse them 
for it. The traveler said he thought 
X., Y. & Z. were a little old-fashioned in 
their ideas of honesty, but that it was a 
fine thing to do. I asked him: “ Do you 
know how much they paid out?” “Oh! 
no,” he replied; “I reckon that went 
into their confidential ledger and that 
only three or four parties actually know. 
But it was commonly rumored that it 
ran into the thousands. The next time 
I was there I got an order,-and when it 
was O.K.’d I saw this member of the 
firm who had refused to give me the 
order before, and asked him out and out 
if Clay had not told him not to give me 
the former order. He said Clay had, and 
I told him that our firm had never given 
commissions and that Clay had hinted 
at it before and probably thought he 
would give me a lesson. This member 
of the firm replied that he was glad to 
find out one honest man and honest con- 
cern.” 

“ Did they prosecute Clay?” I asked. 
“Oh! no,” he replied. “What wastheuse? 
They could not have gotten much money 
out of him even if, after a very difficult 
trial, they had secured his conviction, and 
then look at the publicity and the very 
bad advertising such a trial would give 
them. The general public knowledge 
that there had been such corruption in 
their store would have hurt them for 
years. They kept it just as quiet as 
possible and Clay was simply discharged, 
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but he has a position with another de- 
partment store in the East now, tho X., 
Y. & Z. have not hesitated to tell his rec- 
ord where necessary.” 

A fine elderly gentleman had joined 
our group while the talk was going on 
and here he leaned forward and said: 
“T am a physician and have heard there 
was some corruption in getting appoint- 
ments for hospitals, but as I have a large 
private practice, I have never sought the 
hospital. practice, but most of us think 
the Standard Oil Company one of the 
keenest business concerns in the coun- 
try and that tho they do not hesitate to 
use corruption when necessary, that they 
detect and ferret out corruption in their 
own business very quickly, but I actually 
know where their agent in our locality 
has been paid sums of money running 
into the thousands not to bid on certain 
contracts. I know of one case where he 
received $3,000 and another of $4,000 
not to be in the market for a month with 
any large quantity of oil. Their agent 
is one of the smoothest, keenest business 
men I know, and he would be unable to 
get cars or there would be a break down 
in their machinery or something would 
happen at just the right time. He has 
worked it so that he still stays with the 
Standard.” 

And so the talk drifted on. I could 
give many instances more, and on these 
could give the names and places. I am 
convinced of the truth of these instances, 
not only because of the manner in which 
they were told and the circumstantiality 
with which they were told, but also be- 
cause of my general knowledge I feel 
sure they might easily be true. 

As I have already said, they do not 
happen in small concerns, where the 
owner buys for himself, but in large con- 
cerns, where the buyer btiys for another. 
Our concern sells the United States Gov- 
ernment perhaps more of the goods we 
make than any other concern in the 
United States. I have personally man- 
aged that business for twenty years. I 
have never given a bribe or commission. 
Once the buyer in the United States 
Treasury kept me till late in the afternoon 
and we went out together. He is a gen- 
tleman in every way and we had had a 
very interesting talk, in which I had 
given him some information that was of 
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value. I asked him to my hotel to sup- 
per. “ No,” he replied; “if we were not 
buying from your firm I would gladly 
come, but while there would be nothing 
wrong in it, I feel that I should not do 
anything that might even occasion talk. 
Come around to-morrow and we will 
finish our talk.” 

I am positive that in some of the depart- 
ments there has been no corruption for 
at least twenty years. I have suspected 
some corruption in the Post Office De- 
partment recently, and last year spent 
two days in looking into it, and later the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Wynne, took it up at my suggestion, and 
a partial investigation was made. It 
proved stupidity and that the depart- 
ment had gotten into ruts and that it 
moved very slowly, but nothing more, 
and that was what I thought after I had 
made my investigation, and that was 
what General Wynne thought when I 
had had my talk with him. He gave me 
every facility and was exceedingly frank 
and nice about it. But some of the under 


men were very touchy about their dig- 
nity and very slow to move. They made 


me doubt whether the evils brought on 
by the civil service system—these men 
were protected in their positions by the 
civil service rules—were not worse than 
the evils of partisan appointment. At 
least, fresh men were brought into the 
departments. But I have seen the same 
dry rot of ruts, indolence and inefficiency 
come over large corporations, 
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In private business there is no pub- 
licity of the corruption. When the heads 
find it out they may remedy it, but that 
is all, and they keep it quiet. In the larg- 
est corporations the ownership is often 
so divided among a large number of 
stockholders that even the head officers 
feel little of the responsibility of ownership. 
In one of the instances I have given the 
president and probably other high of- 
ficers shared in the bribes exacted by 
the purchasing agent. With the growth 
of large corporations and the growth of 
the mere coupon-cutting rich, an entirely 
new class of men in the world’s history, 
men who have riches and the income 
flowing from such ownership, but who 
have no responsibility concerning it, this 
corruption is rapidly growing. The pub- 
licity of public works and the reputation 
to be gained by uncovering rascality, and 
also the subtle feeling that every public 
official has that he is working for the 
whole people and not for a private mas- 
ter, makes this form of corruption much 
less. in public than in private business 
of the same size, and I finally reach from 
an entirely different line of experience 
and observation the same conclusion as - 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens, in a recent article 
in McClure’s, when he says: 


“Not the politician, then, not the bribe- 
taker, but the bribe-giver, the man we are so. 
proud of, our successful business man, he is 
the source and the sustenance of our bad gov- 
ernment. The captain of industry is the man 
to catch. His is the trail to follow.” 
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Pitcairn Island Miu£racle 


Ethnology 


BY EMILY M. McCOY 


[Miss McCoy is the daughter of J. R. McCoy, the Governor of Pitcairn Island, and a 
direct descendant of one of the mutineers of the “ Bounty.” For some time past she has 
been a resident in the United States, studying dentistry and trained nursing, both 
urgently needed by the members of that small but always interesting community. It is 
only now, when the people of Pitcairn Island are beginning to emerge from their cen- 
tury of isolation, that the remarkable outcome of a remarkable crime appears in all its 
strangeness and all its deep significance. From the union of lawless whites with the 
uncivilized brown people of the Pacific a race—limited, indeed, in numbers—has sprung 
whose members are living exponents of all that is highest and best in Christian and 
civilized life. The “race problem” has been solved in Pitcairn as it appears to have 
been solved nowhere else; and a community of interest has been developed such as 
existed only in the old Biblical days under the patriarchal and family institutions of 
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F New Zealand is 
Newest England, 
then a more dis- 

tant and much smaller 
—indeéd, an almost in- 
finitesimal portion of 
the British Empire— 
should be called Freest 
England. A most hope- 
ful drama of human 
progress and co-opera- 
tion is being enacted in 
a remote yet widely 
known corner of the 
world, that much writ- 
ten about little domain 
—Pitcairn Island. 

Divided to-day between about 24 fam- 
ilies, it supplies them with all that can 
be needed for material welfare; and so 
happy has been the life there that the 
advent of trade, and the use of money, 
and the stimulus of gain, are to many a 
source of regret. At peace among them- 
selves, contented and prosperous and 
happy, able to educate their young men 
and women, and to offer help and good 
cheer to passing ships—there is a sur- 
prising contrast with the lawless life of 
the first settlers, who, mutinying from 
the “Bounty,” and stealing the ship, 
came to Pitcairn in 1790 with their Tahi- 
tian wives and a few retainers. 

In the tangle of the race problem 

which accompanies the increasing em- 
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Miss Emily McCoy, the Author 


pire of the United 
States, and the strug- 
gle of all the white na- 
tions of Europe for the 
golden Orient and 
darkest Africa, not to 
mention the supposedly 
menacing problem of 
miscegenation within 
the United States, the 
example of one hybrid 
race, geographically 
isolated and left to 
work out its own 
destiny, forms a re- 
markable ethnological 
lesson. 

The white men of King George’s navy 
who mutinied from the “ Bounty,” while 
representing a powerful civilization— 
some of them from esteemed families 
and well educated—were withal lawless 
men. Crazed with thoughts of license 
amid all that could woo the senses, they 
cast Lieutenant Bligh, their captain, 
adrift in the ocean with as many as the 
boat would hold, and returned to the 
islands they had lately visited, supplying 
themselves with wives and a few Tahi- 
tian men and women for servants. After 
allowing some repentant men to leave 
the ship, the party remaining sailed 
for a rocky island but recently discovered 
ard charted, named Pitcairn, and there 
they hid from retributive justice, destroy- 















ing all means of escape by burning the 
“ Bounty.” 

Years of complete isolation followed. 
They found themselves possessed of a 
territory unclaimed and uninhabited, ex- 
cept by sea-birds, tho rude carvings, yet 
preserved, a few human bones and some 
stone implements told them that others 
had preceded them. 

Here they followed such arts as the 
tools from the ship allowed, and feasted, 
and fished, and distilled strorig liquor. 
But little land sufficed for crops; on the 
rest the goats and swine ranged. A well, 
or pool, still called “ Brown’s Well,” was 
digged by one of the men to increase the 
inadequate water supply. 

The gentle brown women from Tahiti 
loved well their roistering mates. Even 
the captain, in his report to King 
George, excuses his men and praises the 
delicacy and deportment and comeliness 
of the women of the South Seas. 

With tropical fervor. and an abundance 
of liquor firing their blood, the worst 
excesses became ‘common—struggles 
to rule, feuds, treachery, wife stealing 
and murder. In a few years all the Ta- 
hitian men had been killed, and all the 
white men had been killed or had died, 
excepting one, old John. Adams. With 


tion of the needs of the group of young 
people, half English, half Tahitian,’ and 
the darker descendants of the Tahitian 
families, all looking to him as sole arbiter 
there, and sole instructor about the great 
world, to which by blood and destiny 
they were linked—Adams, repentant and 
wiser, sought to rear and teach them as 
well as he could. : 

One day, after eighteen years of primi- 
tive life, a sail appeared upon the horizon, 
and a vessel approached the islarid. Its 
American captain, to his complete sur- 
prise, saw a rude dug-out, or pirogue, 
coming out to greet him, manned’ by dark 
boys, who hailed. him in good English, 

“ We are sons of the mutineers of the 
ship ‘ Bounty,’” was their thrilling an- 
nouncement. > oy 

The romance and the novelty ‘of the 


as fast as news traveled then. England 
claimed the island and her men’s de- 
scendants as her own, and dealt more 
leniently with them and with poor John 
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approaching death and a pitying realiza~ 


‘this lifetime. of service my father has 
“never left the. island except in further- 
pathetic story aroused the whole world. 
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Adams than she had with the other hand- 
ful of deserters sought out by her ships 
long before. 

The island was found to be two and 
one-quarter miles long by one and a half 
miles wide. Lying two degrees south of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, the climate is 
not so extremely hot as in other South 
Sea islands, nor is it ever very cold there. 
Extremely rocky and rising precipitously 
from the sea, which bites into it with two 
bays, the land is clothed with green con- 
tinually, from the fern-covered ground 
to the over-arching, many-rooted ban- 
yans and tall cocoanut trees, while the 
pandanus palm grows to the very edge 
of the water, splashed with its salt spray. 

Everywhere the air is sweet with the 
flowers of the “ high white,” or morinda 
citrifolia, and the moisture laden winds 
from the ocean constantly refresh the 
trces upon the high crags, to the highest 
summit, some eleven hundred feet high, ; 
where the cannon of the “ Bounty” is | 
mounted, holding the flag of old Eng- 
land. 

Adamstown, named for John Adams, 
is the one village—of about one hundred 
and fifty people—lying some three hun- 
dred feet above Bounty Bay, the port of ,/ 
our little country. a4 

Too distant to be visited oftener *- 
than once a year by a British man-of-, 
waf, the British Consul at Tahiti has 
been the nearest Government official. My 
father, James Russell McCoy, has been 
successively in office for twenty-six years, 
as “chief magistrate and ruler in sub- 
ordination to Her Majesty ‘the-Queen of «- 
Great Britain,’ for many years elected 
every New Year's Day. In 1892, our _ 
Government was somewhat changed by. *” 
a meeting held at Pitcairn, and’ convened 
by the Consul at Tahiti and the captain 
of the man-of-war on its yearly visit. 

It was decided that seven members of = # 
Parliament be elected, and that they, be- 
ing elected by general vote, should then 
elect from their own number the magis- 
trate for the ensuing year. During all 
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ance of Pitcairn’s interests—on occaSion- ~~; 
al trips to Tahiti, once to California and 
oncé to England, where some lords and 
ladies were surprised that he was not a 
wild, black cannibal, instead of the 
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placid, kindly man they beheld, speaking 
good English and wearing English 
clothes, and with a skin but little darker 
than their own. 

We have always been loyally English, 
and English people showed us_ kindly 
sympathy and sent us much of help when 
we were awakening to our needs, and 
when that indomitable white blood and 
the civilization to which we half belonged 
fired us with zeal and emulation. 

From our loving mothers we learned 
the native arts, the native games and 
dances. Our little festivities consisted 
largely of these diversions, and, feasting 
on native fare, ending with European 
music, we had gleaned and could execute 
on poor instruments. Such were our 
celebrations of our two annual holidays, 
the Queen’s Birthday and the visit of the 
man-of-war. In 1890 we held a centen- 
nial, rejoicing in our own little land, in 
its peace and comfort, and with humility 
remembering the dark record of its first 
years. The schoolhouse, adjoining the 
church, is the Government house and the 
City Hall, adapting itself to all needs. 
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My father is’ strong, resourceful and 
kind, quiet and yet jovial, careful of the 
feelings and rights of others, so straight- 
forward and simple as to amuse the more 
adroit, yet a man of iron nerve and un- 
looked for skill and courage in emer- 
gency. He was on a trip with the “ Pit- 
cairn,” the schooner of the Seventh Day 
Adventist denomination at the Vau Vau 
Islands. The boat and its surgeons had 
gone farther down the coast; a child was 
brought to him for aid which had fallen 
on some glass and cut the abdomen so 
that the intestine was exposed. My 
father at once performed a major opera- 
tion. It necessitated making a larger in- 
cision and replacing the intestine, and 
sewing up the wall to the muscular layer 
and the skin. All this my father did, to 
the admiration of the surgeons on their 
unexpected return. Dr. A. J. Read, now 
of Philadelphia, said that, except for 
bathing the parts in salt water, all had 
been done that he could have done. It 
was before the days of antiseptic surgery 
and my father had never had instruction, 
nor had he any instruments, except a 





Governor McCoy and the Officers of Pitcairn Island’s New Trading Vessel, Which Makes Monthly Trips 
to the Gambier Islands.—Only two of the group are not members of the Governor’s immediate 
family. His son sits on the extreme left, and his son-in-law, wearing a beard, stands at the 
younger McCoy’s elbow 
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lancet and a chest of drugs, given to the- 


islanders by a ship’s doctor. 

His devotion to my mother was most 
marked and I well recall a fine bureau 
he brought home to her, with her name 
“ Eliza” in gold letters upon it. He 
wanted her to feel it was her very own, 
and it was an expression of his individual 
taste, just as most. men select what they 
see and like, rather than as we women 
do—buy something some one tells us is 
the latest fad. 

My father, during my stay abroad, 
often writes to me of the little incidents 
of life there and of all that concerns Pit- 
cairn, My aunt, Rosalie Young, is the 
teacher there; a few others like myself 
are going to other countries to study, but 
most of them with the ever present 
thought of returning, for we are held by 
the tenderest ties and the strongest of 
family feeling, since we are all related. 
In fact, the place is one large family set- 
tlement. 

In spite of the natural shyness which, 
in time past, made the women refrain 
from sitting at table with the men, 
women have always exercised the right 
to vote. The very land is apportioned 
equally between boys and girls, and we 
girls work on our own plantations. 
Even when mere babies we Pitcairn girls 
swim in the sea and run over the crags. 
Shooting is the great pastime, and our 
goats are hunted by the young men for 
meat. On the royal birthday we have 
shooting matches and singing affairs— 
that could hardly be called finished per- 
formances. To us they are full of ex- 
citement, and, with naturally good 
voices, our young people make the most 
of all their chances and so rapidly im- 
prove. Queen Victoria sent us a fine 
American organ, which Admiral de 
Horsey had inscribed “ A present from 
her Majesty the Queen to her loyal and 
loving Pitcairn Island subjects, in ap- 
preciation of their domestic virtues.” 
The first song we sang beside it was a 
fervent “ God Save the Queen.” I recall 
a night when the man-of-war had just 
arrived, and all we girls and the young 
men had gathered on the cliff nearest to 
sing a welcome. On board they heard 
us in the balmy night and, in compliment, 
they turned the searchlight upon us and 
the island, It was a new invention then, 
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and the great shafts of light thoroughly ; _ 


alarmed some of the party, who.-went | 
running away from the scene in terror, .~ | 

If any questions arise that give trouble 
Parliament sits and arranges: a settle- 
ment. For instance, if a man takes a : 
bunch of bananas. from. a_ neighbor’s 
patch instead of going to his own, he : 
willingly pays over three in return. Fish | 
are divided into thirteen equal piles after | 
a day’s catch, and a man, standing back | 
to the lot, calls out a name, as another | 
man, of course unseen by him, lays a 
stick on one of the piles, until al! are ap- | 
portioned. It will be evident how simple 
are the administration of our laws and | 
the division of -property. and profits, 
There are no salaried officials. There is’ 
no Government land. While it~has long | 
been divided between the- families, .it is ‘ 
not all cleared and cultivated, for, as it ' 
is, much produce goes to waste. The 
land is divided and subdivided between 
the growing members of the several 
families, the oldest son always remaining 
with the parents. ; 

Years ago it was only after months of 
waiting that we had a chance of barter- 
ing with occasional ships. Sometimes 
the wife of a captain would give us pat- 
terns which would instruct us in the mar- 
vels of a fitted and whaleboned waist. 
The first settlers made tappa cloth from 
the mulberry tree, and always wore the 
simplest of loose garments. Needles 
were so precious that young girls could 
not learn to sew. Now we have half a 
dozen sewing machines. Braiding hats 
and baskets was our continual pleasure 
and avocation. Our hats are made of 
palm and sugar cane top, with bread- 
fruit fiber and brown fern for variegated 
braids; the pure white bamboo bark we 
get now from Tahiti. We trim them 
with artificial flowers we make, or with 
long garlands of the sweet morinda flow- 
ers, with which we also wreathe our 
necks, 

As a child I went to school from nine 
o’clock until one. Our simple studies 
were made more difficuit by lack of text- 
books and writing material. After school 
we were sent to collect candlenuts, which 
were stuck on the mid-rib of the cocoa- 
nut leaves to burn for lights. Now we 


-have lamps and kerosene. 


’ Our houses are still made of boards 
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have been built to pipe it to 
the houses. Sometimes we 
salt a catch of fish, but we 
can secure fresh fish all the 
year around. 

Our crops are sweet po- 
tatoes and yams of several 
kinds, Irish potatoes, sugar 
cane, taro, arrowroot, ba- 
nanas, pineapples and melons. 
Grains we cannot raise, nor 
do we feel any real need fer 
them. Sometimes, for the 
sake of variety, we secure 
grains and flour from passing 
ships. At first the bread-fruit 
tree grew abundantly, but it 
has not thrived so well of late 
years. It was to secure this 
tree for the West Indies that 
King George fitted out the 
“Bounty,” an armed naval 
vessel, at the solicitation of 
Sir Joseph Banks and another 
scientist. We have orchards 
of oranges, lemons, limes and 
citrons and an abundance of 
mangoes. Guava grows wild, 
rose apples are plentiful and 
fresh figs are delicious. We 
have a few peach trees and 


=~ 








Modern Pitcairn Islanders.—The girl sitting on the left is Miss 
Loretta Young, a descendant of one of the mutineers of the 
“ Bounty,” and a cousin of Miss McCoy; the lady beside her 
is a white missionary and the one on the right is a half 


caste Tahitian 


ripped out by a pit-saw, and the roofs 
are of thatch. Only two have any glass, 
but we do not need it, for the weather is 
not severe. Our coolest months are June, 
July and August, while from December 
until February we have our warmest 
weather. 

We have no beef animals. The few 
brought to the island were so alarming 
that they kept the people, in fear, in the 
trees, and so they were killed and no 
more were imported. We do not miss 
milk and butter, for we prefer the cocoa- 
nut milk and the butter we make from it. 
The men shoot the goats and sheep for 
mutton, raise crops, and fish. A frequent 
household task is the carrying of water 
from the one supply at the end of the 


island, for the water from Brown’s Well. 


is not always sure to flow, tho conduits 


one apple tree has been accli- 
mated. With so much fruit 
we are never hungry, yet 
as children we are well 
and active. When I ar- 
rived in America I caught the 
measles. The doctor was surprised that 
I had not had them. I told him there 
were no such diseases in Pitcairn, and 
we never had any disease there but fever 
caught from a ship—when we had an 
epidemic of typhus. 

Our life is limited, but it is a very 
happy.one. Each year, tho, draws us 
nearer to the rest of the world; already 
we are within two days of a steamer 
route. Some of our young people are 
engaged in business in Tahiti and in Cali- 
fornia, and, ere long, arts and manufac- 
tures may make the simple forge of the 
old “ Bounty ” seem very primitive, and: 
its hand-made nails, from the copper of 
the ship, great curiosities. 

Until very recently we had no money 
on the island, for all our trade was with 
the passing ships by barter. We saved, 
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with care and pride, our bits of silver for 
special church days, as offerings. Some- 
times the long awaited ships would have 
to pass us by if the weather and sea were 
unfavorable. Once our young men res- 
cued the crew of an English ship, and in 
gratitude two boats were sent out to us. 

Some time afterward my father went 
over to Tahiti :nd arranged with the 
British Consul for the purchase of a 
schooner. An American captain taught 
our young men navigation and _ sailed 
with them for some time on the schooner. 
They are now sailing it themselves with 
good success, tho recently they nearly 
lost a man and a boat when cruising with 
a Frencl* scientist on board, and once 
they failed to make the island of Oeno 
and had difficulty in getting back. On 
the whole, they have acquitted themselves 
well. They sail every month to the Gam- 
bier Islands, taking a cargo of Pitcairn’s 
crops and fruits. On those islands such 
things.are not raised. The people make 
large sums from the pearl fisheries, so 
they. can pay well for the tempting food. 

We receive mails regularly now in two 
months’ time from San Fran- 
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The ship may as yet be but a speck, 
visible only to trained eyes, or her masts 
only may be above the horizon; but the 
boat’s crew hasten to make ready the 
boat and launch her, and every one— 
even the children—hurry to load her. 
Our men pull very hard toward a point 
in the ship’s course where they hope. to 
be seen. Usually they are successful, and 
the ship comes about, allowing them to 
row toward her and go aboard. Very 
welcome are the melons and pineapples 
and fresh vegetables they bring the ship’s 
company after long weeks of salt food. 
We send out not only food, but reading 
matter, secular and religious, gladly giv- 
ing and often receiving in exchange. Af- 
ter buying a barrel of crackers, some 
paint or nails, or whatever the captain 
can spare, and finishing the visit with 
singing, our men bid farewell and pull 
home over the long stretch of sea once 
more. Sometimes ships sailing to and 
from South American ports, like Val- 
paraiso, pass our way. 

it is, however, our trade with the Gam- 
bier Islands that links us to the world 





cisco, while previously it was 
any number of months, by 
most uncertain and varying 


ways. There is a line of 
steamers from San Francisco 
to Tahiti, and from New Zea- 
land to Tahiti, besides many 
ships from all over the world. 
From Tahiti to the Gambiers 
there are a steamer line and 
many sailing vessels. Three 
of our Pitcairn people live 
now at the Gambier Islands 
to look after our interests and 
trade. They have built a 
warehouse for the storage of 
goods which are for sale or 
have been purchased for our 
use. Our constant needs in- 
clude cloth, utensils, kerosene 
and other supplies. Books 
and papers we are eager for, 
and we have perhaps the 
freest circulating library in 
the world. 

When some one, high up on 
theisland, calls out in powerful 
tones, “Ship ahoy!” every one 











repeats the cryandknows what 
is expected of every family. 


A Tahitian Half Caste Family 
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and makes us very proud of our tiny 
merchant marine of one ship, owned by 
us all and manned by our men. 

We have good constitutions, tho so 
closely related, and we are as healthy and 
active, from childhood to old age, as a 
people can well be. For a long time we 
knew nothing of nursing, other than such 
as kindliness would suggest and what 
little we gained from reading, and we 
had no doctor on the island. Sometimes 
accidents, such as terrible falls from the 
slippery cliffs climbing in quest of sea- 
birds’ eggs, would fill us with pity and 
make us wish to know better what to do 
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Adventists and had rejected their litera- 
ture. Then we had Elder Gates living 
among us and had studied well the Bible 
by their teachings. We had always been 
Church of England folk, worshiping 
from the old copy of the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer saved from the 
“ Bounty,” until we were supplied with 
more copies. 

After careful reflection we unanimous- 
ly joined the faith of our American 
friends. With Dr. and Mrs. Braucht I 


went to Samoa, and thence came to 
America, to complete my studies, which I 
hope will fit me to return to Pitcairn as 














Rev..Dr. F. B. Braucht and His Wife, Missionaries 
of the Seventh Day Adventist Church, who 
have aided in the remarkable “ conversion” 

. of all the Pitcairn Islanders from their orig- 
Ws inal allegiance to the Church of England 


in case of accident or illness. In 1893 a 
ship Was wrecked on a reef of Oeno and 
the crew came in boats to Pitcairn, and 
they brought with them the appalling 
typhus fever. I lost my mother and 
grandfather, a little sister and other rela- 
tives. The whole island mourned. After 
weeks of nursing and anxiety, when the 
fever passed away, we felt more than 
ever the need of scientific knowledge and 
of means to cope with such trouble 
should it again come to us. 

As if in answer to our need, there came 
help from far-off America. Dr. Braucht 
and his wife, of the Medical Missionary 
and Benevolent Association, came to Pit- 
cairn. We had been familiar, years be- 
fore, with the faith of the Seventh Day 


a nurse and also be able to do some den- 
tistry. For dentistry is much needed 
there, perhaps because we do not use 
grains freely and do use the plentiful 
supply of sugar. cane, which. we grow 
and crush and make into syrup. 

I often think of my mother when I see 
what is done in America for the fever 
patients in the hospitals. I long to go 
back to my family and relatives. To me, 
as to all of us, Pitcairn is the world, even 
tho the wonderful things I am now see- 
ing in the United States overwhelm me 
with their extensiveness and power be- 
yond all the descriptions my father gave 
me or books had power to convey. 

Considering the race problems con- 
fronting the United States on their ac- 
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quirement of the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, this Pitcairn Island colony 
becomes a-unique demonstration worthy 
of study. For, if ever there was a peo- 
ple, as the Psalmist said, “ conceived in 
sin and begotten in iniquity,” it was the 
half-caste population on Pitcairn Island. 
Yet crime and violence have passed 
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away. Contented, yet ambitious, their 
island a refuge for suffering and en- 
dangered mariners and a bright spot on 
the pathway of the great Pacific for all 
ships, the inhabitants of Pitcairn are to- 
day “dealing justly, and loving mercy, 
and walking humbly before God.” 


The Facts About Lynching 


BY GEORGE P. UPTON 


[As associate editor of the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Upton has long recorded the statis- 
tical information of various kinds which is published in the Tribune annually, on Janu- 
ary 1st. ‘The record of lynchings has been kept since 1881, and since 1885 they have 
been recorded by Mr. Upton in regular itemized form. They are gathered from the 
Tribune’s mail and telegraph service, and from a daily scrutiny of papers printed in the 
principal cities and towns of every State and Territory. The date, name of victim, race, 
crime-and locality are in every instance recorded. Even in the South the accuracy of 
Mr. Upton’s statistics has never been questioned.—EDp1rTor. ] 


HERE has never been a time when 
the lynching evil has so largely 
occupied public attention as now, 

or when it has been discussed more seri- 
ously and thoughtfully. It has been 
forced upon the national consideration 
not so much by the prevalence of the evil 
or its alarming increase as by the occa- 
sional manifestations. of savagery in 
Northern communities which previously 
had maintained apparently agreeable re- 
lations with the colored race. It seems, 
therefore, an opportune time to present 
some facts concerning this dangerous 
form of mob violence which may give 
those who are studying the subject ample 
material for consideration and perhaps 
some fresh suggestions as to causes and 
remedies. 

What are the facts in the case? 

There have been 2,875 lynchings since 
1885, as follows: 


The record of lynchings by States and 
Territories since 1885 is as follows: 


West Virginia 
Oklahoma ..... vessr @ 


Kentucky New Mexico 
Florida : 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island and Utah are the 
only States where lynchings have not oc- 
curred, tho Connecticut, Delaware and 
New Jersey have but one to their dis- 
credit. This speaks well for four of the 
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New England States and our new Mor- 
mon State. Is this immunity, however, 
due to a greater respect for law than the 
other States have shown, or is it due to 
the comparatively few negroes in their 
population? Analyzing the results by 
geographical divisions, lynchings have 
taken place as follows: South, 2,499; 
West, 302; Pacific slope, 63; East, 11. 

It will be seen by these figures that 
notwithstanding the South has more than 
six times as many lynchings as the rest 
of the country, the evil is not local or sec- 
tional. The mania for mob murder has 
manifested itself in every State save five, 
and in Indiana, Kansas, Illinois and 
Delaware mobs have been as cruel and 
savage in their methods of punishment 
and their lust for torture as in the most 
remote and ignorant sections of the 
South. The cross roads and back settle- 
ments of Mississippi and Georgia have 
witnessed no worse barbarity than was 
inflicted upon victims by mobs at Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; at Belleville and Danville, 
Ill., or at Wilmington, Del. To this ex- 
tent lynching is not merely the disgrace 
of the South. It is a blot upon American 
civilization—a national, not a sectional, 
evil. 

What are the causes of lynching? 

That it has been an easy matter to find 
pretexts for lynching is shown by the fact 
that these 2,875 persons have been sacri- 
ficed to the cruelty and fury of the mob 
for seventy-three different reasons, many 
of them serious, most of them unjusti- 
fiable, some of them grotesque. When- 
ever a negro is lynched for criminal as- 
sault the Southern newspaper, and some- 
times the Northern, will headline its 
“story” or its editorial comment, 
“Lynched for the usual cause.” This 
glaring misstatement is unjust to the 
negro race. Criminal assault is not the 
“usual cause.” Persons lynched for this 
crime since 1885 numbered 564, while 
1,099 have been lynched for murder. 
Adding to the former those lynched for 
attempted, alleged and suspected criminal 
assault, for complicity in the crime and 
for the double crime of criminal assault 
and murder, the total is 702, as compared 
with 1,277 cases in which murder was 
directly or indirectly charged against the 
victims. About one-third of the blacks 
and one-sixth of the whites were lynched 
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for criminal assault. Of course, white 
men are more liable to be hanged or sent 
to the penitentiary for the crime. It was 
stated recently, in a letter to the New 
York Evening Post, that “in Sing Sing 
prison to-day, out. of the 1,032 whites, 65 
are there for rape. Of the 143 blacks 
only 2 are there for the same crime.” 
The claim, therefore, that lynching is the 
summary punishment for a single crime 
is not only misleading, but dishonest. If 
any crime can be called “usual,” it is 
murder. Startling as it may seem, statis- 
tics will show that murder is the national 
crime. 

Besides the 1,979 cases already men- 
tioned, 896 others have been lynched for . 
no less than 56 different causes, promi- 
nent among which are 106 for arson, 326 
for theft, burglary and robbery; 94 on 
account of race prejudice, and 134 un- 
known persons. lynched for unknown 
reasons. Negroes to the number of 53 
have been lynched for simple assaults, 
18 for insulting whites and 16 for mak- 
ing threats—offenses which would hardly 
have been noticed had the offenders been 
white. Seventeen persons have been 
lynched merely because they were un- 
popular in their neighborhoods. Ten were 
found to be innocent when it was too 
late. The remaining causes present a 
heterogeneous array, not one in the list 
offering the slightest justification for mob 
murder. Concisely stated, they are slan- 
der, miscegenation, informing, drunken- 
ness, fraud, voodooism, violation of con- 
tract, resisting arrest, elopement, train- 
wrecking, poisoning stock, refusing to 
give evidence, political animosity, disobe- 
dience of quarantine regulations, passing 
counterfeit money, introducing smallpox, 
ccncealing criminals, cutting levees, kid- 
napping, gambling, riots, testifying 
against whites, seduction, incest, and 
forcing a child to steal. One young fel- 
low was actually lynched for jilting a 
girl, who subsequently aid quite prompt- 
ly consoled herself by marrying another. 
A reformer was lynched for advocating 
colonization, a colored man for enticing 
a servant away from her mistress, and a 
mountaineer for “ moonshining.” In the 
beginning of the lynching period under 
consideration murder and criminal as- 
sault were the “ usual causes,” for at that 
time other offenses were taken into court. 
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The variety of causes since that time, 
however, shows how insidiously the evil 
has progressed. Blacks and whites are 
now lynched for offenses which have no 
relation to murder and criminal assault, 
and many, if not most, of which in a well 
regulated and law abiding community 
would be disposed of in the lower courts. 
How insidious this evil is, how rapidly, 
when not opposed, it tends to barbarize, is 
also shown by the exceptionally cruel 
lynchings which have occurred in North- 
ern communities during the last two 
years. This shows, as Bishop Candler, 
of Georgia, recently declared, that 
“lynching is due to race hatred and not 
to any horror over any particular crime,” 
and that unless it is checked it may in- 
volve anarchy; “for men will go from 
lynching persons on account of their 
color to lynching other persons on ac- 
count of their religion, or their politics, 
or their business relations.” The record 


already begins to show cases of this kind. 

These are gruesome facts and figures, 
but one who has watched them year after 
year, who has studied the circumstances 
of each case of lynching, who has kept 
track of the increase of repressive legis- 


lation and observed its effects, cannot 
help but note a more encouraging trend 
of public sentiment. There is a brighter 
side to the picture. It is impossible not 
to believe that the lynching evil is on the 
decrease. It never may be possible en- 
tirely to prevent crime. It never may be 
possible in a country as large as this and 
with such a heterogeneous population 
completely to prevent lynching, but it is 
possible to make it an exceptional crime. 
There is every reason to believe that 
things are working to such an accom- 
plishment. The number of lynchings is 
decreasing. It is encouraging that the 
number is fast decreasing in those States 
which formerly were the worst offenders. 
Both the Governors of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi in their messages to the Legis- 
lature last year boasted of their immunity 
from lynching as compared with previous 
years, and have called attention to the 
more resolute action of sheriffs and to 
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the excellent working of recent anti- 
lynching legislation. There is hardly a 
Southern State which has not adopted 
repressive measures of some kind and 
given new powers to Governors and 
county authorities. It is evident that 
there is a strong revulsion of feeling in 
the South and that law-abiding and law- 
respecting men are doing everything in 
their power to vindicate justice and re- 
store the authority of the courts. Public 
prosecutors also are performing their du- 
ties more efficiently. Grand juries are 
growing more courageous. Mob mur- 
derers no longer boast of their cruel 
work, but seek to conceal their share in 
it. The general agitation of the question 
which was aroused, as already said, not 
because of an increase of lynchings in the 
South, for they are on the decrease, but 
because of the needless barbarity which 
recently has characterized lynchings’ in 
the North, has been healthy. It has in- 
cited the best citizens, North and South, 
to fresh efforts for the restriction and, if 
possible, the suppression of the evil. It 
has come to be recognized, as Justice 
Brewer said, that lynching is murder, 
and, as Justice Love said, that in the end 
it means anarchy, that it is an evil dan- 
gerous to civilization, and that if it is not 
checked it inevitably will increase rapidly 
under the joint influence of mob cruelty 
and race hatred. 

Another citation from these statistics 
—and a significant one—indicates there 
is a brighter side to the picture. While 
there is a decrease in lynchings there is 
an increase in legal executions, and this 
increase is specially noticeable in those 
States where lynching has been most 
common. There have been 123 persons 
legally hanged this year, seventy-eight of 
them in the South. Five years ago nearly 
every one of these seventy-eight would 
have been lynched. Wherever the law 
works promptly and the authorities are 
energetic and resolute in its enforcement 
lynchings decrease and legal executions 
increase. There is no reason to be dis- 
couraged. The outlook is hopeful. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 








A Japanese Autobiography 


BY KATSUKUMA HIGASHI 


Y name is Katsukuma Higashi, 
and I was lately a student in 
Yale University acquiring more 
of the Western learning, which I will 
finally use in some way in Japan. Pre- 
cisely how I will use it I don’t know. 
My relatives are holding several doors 
of opportunity open for me, and are try- 
ing to call me back to my native land, but 
I am not yet ready. I must go to Ger- 
many first to continue my studies. Some 
of my relatives are angry at me because 
I will not go back at once, but I only an- 
swer that I still have not enough of the 
Western learning. 

I was born twenty-two years ago in the 
province of Satsuma, near the town of 
Kushikino, in the house or castle of my 
father, who was of the warrior class or 
knights. Satsuma men are known as the 


Spartans of Japan, and my father was a 
leader among these Spartans. He 
joined in the fight against the new order 
of things, which was so suddenly inaugu- 
rated forty years ago, but when victory 
lay with the Emperor my father yielded 
with a good grace, and by his influence 
aided greatly in pacifying the malcon- 
tents of his province, and bringing about 
a sound peace that gradually led to the 
unification of the nation which now is 
seen. The Emperor was thoroughly rec- 
onciled to my father, who became a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, and that was 
the condition of affairs in our family 
when I was born, the eldest son. 

About the time when I arrived Chris- 
tianity returned to our neighborhood 
after an absence of some hundreds of 
years, and my father became the close 
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friend of the Rev. Dr. Brown. Father 
saw that the religions of Japan were 
dead, and he was converted to Christian- 
ity, tho without outward profession be- 
cause of the prejudices of his relatives. 
Mother followed father into Christianity, 


and we children were all brought up as- 


Christians. 

A few years later when father lay 
dying he put a box in mother’s hands, 
and told her not to open it till he was 
dead: When the box was opened it was 
found to contain a Bible. 

Not very long after this°the mission- 
aries, Clark and Gulick, came to see my 
mother and family, and when they went 
away they sent to us a Japanese mission- 
ary, who held three services a week. At 
first we were the only Christians, but 
soon the congregation grew. 

After the death of my father, his 
brother, my uncle, one of the great men 
of Japan, came upon the scene as the new 
head of our family. My mother was un- 
der his rule, and all our property was 
his to administer until I became of age. 

My uncle was of the old religion— 
Shintoism—with its many gods, and tho 
he was not unfriendly to Christian mis- 
sionaries, and has since become very 
friendly to them, he was opposed to our 
family being Christians ; nevertheless, we 
remained true to the new faith. 

I have not yet described the house or 
castle in which we lived, so I will pro- 
ceed to do that now, because all about 
it is so different from what is seen in the 
houses here that a description may be of 
interest to American readers. This house 
was very large, standing in a square that 
fronted upon the main road from the 
nearby town. This square contained our 
garden, and was inclosed by a high stone 
wall, shutting out the view from the 
street. It was about 300 feet on each 
side. 

The house itself was about 150 feet 
square, and all living and sleeping apart- 
ments were on the ground floor. The 
floor above was only used for storage. 

On three sides of the house was a gar- 
den laid out with a great deal of the art 
for which Japanese are famous. One 
whole side of the garden was devoted to 
flowers. On another side there was a 
tremendous mountain range in miniature, 
which sloped gradually down to the level 
of the carriage drive. Among the crests 
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of the highest mountains.a fountain rose 
and brawled its way over frowning prec- 
ipices and under beetling crags, through 
smiling meadows, and past miniature’. 
bustling towns, till it flashed out under: 
the stone wall supposedly to the ocean. 

On the miniature mountains grew min- 
iature trees and plants suitable to the 
supposed immense altitudes—lichens and 
pines and cedars—the vegetation increas- 
ing as the hight decreased till the plains 
were reached, where bloomed the cherry 
and chrysanthmum. 

The little river, too, was as perfect in 
its way. Goldfish sported in its waters, 
its quiet pools were gemmed with lilies ; 
rushes, sedges and acquatic plants were 
found in it. 

The house itself was built of wood, 
but wood that was like iron, perhaps 
teak. I believe that the building, as it 
stood, was more than two hundred years 
old. Sometimes it had the black tiled 
roof renewed, but that was all. 

When a visitor came to our house he 
was received in the first reception room, 
unless he was a person of distinction. 
The more honor we desired to pay him 
the further in we took him, and those to 
whom we desired to pay the highest hon- 
or were taken into the fourth reception 
room, next to our parents’ chamber. 

The windows of our house were of 
paper, tough, but transparent, and giv- 
ing a tolerable light. These windows did 
not slide up and down, but sidewise. 
They were very broad, and not very high. 
We sometimes used the windows as 
doors in passing to and from the garden. 

The kitchen, as will be seen in the plan 
which accompanies this article, was sep- 
arated from the main part of the house 
by an open passage, so that no odors of 
cooking penetrated our living rooms. 
Servants brought us the food, sometimes 
in one room, sometimes in another, as we 
fancied. We did not use chairs or stools, 
but sat in the Oriental fashion. Eve 
room had one or more tables a foot high, 
and the food was placed on these. 

Tho our house was some little dis- 
tance from the town, there were neigh- 
bors of our class about us and enough 
children to form good romping parties. 
In my own family there were three bo 
and two girls. So I had plenty of play- 
fellows. it 


We boys wrestled a great deal, and 
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fought battles with singlesticks. We 
chose sides and pitted army against 
army, sometimes as many as fifty boys. 
As soon as a boy was touched by a stick 
in the hands of another he was supposed 
to be wounded, and could not fight any 
more in that particular battle. We also 
battled with mud balls. 

Our public school system is modeled 
after the American, and as our school 
hours are much longer than they are 
here, I graduated from the grammar 
school at the age of thirteen. My uncle 
then said that I must go to the military 
academy, and my mother could not op- 
pose him. However, I was not so sub- 
missive. I wanted to go to the Chris- 
tian school, and finding my uncle bent 
on making a soldier of me, I ran away 
from home one night, slipping out of the 
house when all were asleep. I had no 
money, and there was a march of 200 
miles before me to reach the city of 
Kumamoto, where I knew I would find 
Messrs. Gulick and Clark, the Christian 
missionaries. 

That was a very hard journey. Some- 
times I slept in the woods, and sometimes 
I slept by the roadside, and then again 
in every considerable town I found quar- 
ters at the Young Men’s house—like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association here, 
only that it is not Christian. 

Messrs. Gulick and Clark welcomed 
me at the mission school, and got me 
work to pay for my board and tuition. 

It was the hardest sort of work. I 
had to get up at 4.30 o'clock in the 
morning and milk the cows, clean the 
stable, clean the house and cut wood. 

What a change from the old pleasant 
life in my father’s house! 

Mother sent me several messages, say- 


ing, “Come back, for your uncle is very 
, 2. 


angry!” while uncle wrote, “If you 
do not come back I will not send you any 
money.” 

I wrote gently to mother, telling her 
that what I was doing was for the best, 
but to my uncle I replied: 

“T do not come back. I do not want 
any money. I will work.” 

I stayed at that school three years, 
working all the time and learning Eng- 
lish, geometry, trigonometry, solid geom- 
etry and English literature. 

From thence I went on to Doshisha 
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College, where I spent three more years. 
Doshisha is the great Christian college 
of Japan. I had done well in my studies, 
and there was a general feeling in the 
school that I ought to go to the college. 
A fund was collected to help me along. 
Messrs. Clark and Gulick subscribed, and 
the students generally contributed. 

It was only partial help, however, and 
when I got to Doshisha I still worked. 

Meanwhile my uncle had become rec- 
onciled and acknowledged that he was 
wrong in wanting me to become a sol- 
dier. He offered to send me money, but 
I again replied: “ I don’t want money. I 
can support myself.” 

One year at Doshisha I won the cash 
prize for mathematics, and that helped 
me. When I had finished the course at 
college I determined to go to America, 
but I thought that first I would return 
to our home and visit my mother and our 
family. But it was mother herself who 
now urged me not to delay or turn back 
—even that she might see me again. 

So with heavy heart I bade good-by 
to beautiful Japan, and crossed the Pa- 
cific Ocean. I have since then heard of 
mother’s death, and it made me very sad. 

I crossed to America on one of the 
largest passenger ships. When we 
reached San Francisco our immense ves- 
sel lay alongside a great pier, and emp- 
tied passengers and cargo down the 
gangplanks. That was new to me. Big 
ships can’t use the piers in Japan. They 
draw too much water, and are unloaded 
by small boats. 

I thought San Francisco a very hand- 
some city, and found in it many things 
to astonish me. The buildings were so 
high, the streets so wide—then the trolley 
cars shooting along so fast. 

In Japan there are no sidewalks, or, 
perhaps, it might be better to say that 
all the street is sidewalk, for- pedestrians 
walk in the center of it, dodging the 
jinriksha man. 

The absence of the jinriksha man was 
another novelty. In Japan almost all 
locomotion is by man power. The trolley 
is found in a few places, but not enough 
to éffect conditions. Here you have the 
great systems, and your slaves are sense- 
less' machines. That pleased me very 
much. , 

As I passed through the streets there 
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were all sorts of fresh surprises, espe- 
cially the sight of boys and girls walking 
about together. A Japanese boy at home 
would consider it a disgrace to be seen 
with a girl. I think that the Japanese 
girls are too much kept down, and the 
American girls too independent. Half 
way between would be just right. 

In my boarding house I encountered 
other surprises—fresh water of which I 


comfortable seat, under a shady um- 
brella, and smokes his pipe, while he 
drives a team of horses. A patent ma- 
chine does all the sprinkling. 

On my ride across the Continent to 
Monson Academy, in Massachusetts, 
whither I was bound, I was especially 
impressed by the uncultivated plains 
through which we passed. In Japan 
there is very little plain to be seen, the 
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could have any quantity by simply turn- 
ing a tap; and the wonderful sewer sys- 
tem. 

Looking out of my window a little 
later I beheld men watering the streets. 
That was also new, and I especially ad- 
mired the way in which it was done. If 
streets were to be watered in Japan men 
would carry the water and the sprinkling 
would be a toilsome and inadequate proc- 
ess. 

Here, on the contrary, a man sits on a 


country is so mountainous. Here were 
to be seen plains that appeared endless, 
and no man tilling them. 

I knew before I crossed the Pacific 
Ocean that the United States was very 
rich, but it never was brought home to 
me so powerfully as by ‘the sight of all 
that surplus land lying idle. It also made 
me think that there is a great deal of 
work to be done in this country. 

In the vacations I found employment, 
sometimes in the city of New York and 
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at other times on the farms. Once, while 
working on a farm, I was sunstruck, and 
‘ fell down in the field a long way from the 
house. I was hoeing corn at the time. 
How long I lay unconscious I do not 
know, but when I opened my eyes again 
I found a tramp taking care of me. . He 
had put water on my face. When he 
found that I was able to rise he told me 
to go to the house, but I would not until 
I had finished my labor. Then this char- 
itable tramp actually helped me to hoe. 
I fell down unconscious again, but this 
time some of my friends came, and with 
the aid of the tramp carried me to the 
house, where the good fellow was 
feasted. I never saw him again. He 
would not tell me his name. 

From Monson Academy I went to 
Yale, and tried to work my way through. 
I was there a year and a half, studying 
economics in all its branches. I was at- 
tached to Divinity Hall. While at Yale 
I attempted to have ju-jit-su established 
as a department of athletics. Numbers 
of the students were interested in it. 
The president of the united athletic as- 
sociations talked the matter over with 
me, and promised consideration, but 
nothing was done, so far as I know. 
Soon afterward I was obliged to leave 
college on account of financial pressure. 
I hope soon to return to it. 

Of course, this war between Russia 
and my country has excited me much, as 


it has all the Japanese here, and some- . 


times I wish that I was. with the soldiers, 
but, after all, I am only one, and I have 
no military training, .If I get.much 
learning I can be more, useful later on. 

The unpreparedness of the Russians 
was a surprise. It seems strange that 
they did not know that they were forc- 
ing us to fight. We must win. We are 
so much more in earnest. If the Rus- 
sians are beaten from Manchuria it is to 
them only a trifle—the loss of an insig- 
nificant province, while for us defeat 
would threaten the very life of the Em- 
pire. 

That, in part, explains the great ear- 
nestness of the Japanese, but besides that 
our soldiers are inspired by their history 
of 3000 years and by the traditions of un- 
interrupted victory over all enemies. 

.It is hard to make Western people un- 
derstand the feeling which Japanese sol- 
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diers have for their Emperor, which 
makes them not only contented, but joy- 
ful, to lay down their lives for him. 

In all the Western armies the best sol- 
diers are religious, but in my country it is 
different. Religion and hope of a happy 
immortality have nothing to do with in- 
spiring the soldiers. 

Japan has taken a great deal from 
America, and there are still other things 
that she will take. One of the most im- 
portant is Christianity. 

The old Japanese religions are dead. 
Confucianism is confined to the scholars, 
but it is a system of morals rather than 
a religion. Shintoism, founded by a 
holy man who lived on the mountain 
Fusi-Yama thousands of years ago, is 
the oldest Japanese religion, but it is a 
mere mummy. The people laugh at the 
idols, and pelt them with balls of chewed 
paper as they pass by. 

As to Buddhism, it has become very 
much corrupted. Japanese saints have 
been turned into Hindoo divinities, and 
Hindoo divinities are now Japanese 
saints. Buddhism is dominant, but its 
highest hope is death, the extinction of 
the individual. 

So there is nothing of good in these 
old religions that now cumber the soil of 
Japan. They have no life, no force. 

On the other hand, Christianity is 
young and full of vitality and of good 
promise. People who believe it are made 
happy. 

In Japan Christianity is spreading 
more and more rapidly. The leading 
missionaries are men of great earnest- 
ness and power, and wherever one goes 
in the land he finds the new religion mak- 
ing progress, especially among the edu- 
cated classes—the thinkers. 

When Japan cast out Christianity be- 
fore it was not because of the religion 
itself, but because its priests sought to 
exercise temporal power. 

Christianity as it comes to us now has 
no such objection. One can be a good 
Christian and also a good subject of the 
Emperor, and so the missionaries, and 
especially those from our great friend 
America, are gladly received. 

Christianity by means of its teaching 


will break down our class lines, which 


are now the great curse of Japan. They 
are almost as strong as Hindoo caste, and 
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are inconceivable to Americans, who rise 
or fall according to their individual 
powers. 

In Japan there is a very strong feeling 
against men trying to rise above the sta- 
tion in which they were born, while to 
sink below is utterly disgraceful. Alto- 
gether, there are eight classes: 

I. The princes, both Daimioe and 
Saimioe. 

II. The kie-nien, or noblemen, feudal 
lords who hold their lands in considera- 
tion of military service of themselves 
and their retainers. From this noble 
class are generally selected such of the 
ministers as are not princes, the great 
officers of State, governors, generals, etc. 
etc. 

III. The priesthood, both Shinto and 
Buddhist. 

IV. The military or vassals of the no- 
bility, who hold their land on very easy 
terms; they have merely to raise troops 
sufficient to furnish guards, preserve or- 
der in their neighborhoods and guard the 
coast. Before Japan shut herself up 
from the world Japanese soldiers of for- 
tune roamed all over Asia fighting for the 
best paymiaster. They were highly es- 
teemed as warriors. This practice has 
long been forbidden. 

[The four classes above mentioned are 
allowed to wear two swords, and the 
hakuma, or petticoat trousers. | 

V. Inferior officials, doctors and other 
persons deemed respectable and not in- 
cluded in any of the four upper classes. 
These are allowed to wear the hakuma 
and one sword. 

VI. Merchants, shopkeepers, who in- 
clude among them the wealthiest men of 
Japan. They are much despised by those 
above them, and are not allowed to imi- 
tate the upper classes. The wealthy mer- 
chant may be able to purchase the indul- 
gence of wearing a sword, but he can 
never hope to wear the hakuma. 

VII. Small shopkeepers, miechanics, 
artisans and artists with the exception of 
those who are in any way connected with 
the leather trade. 

VIII. Peasantry, day laborers of every 
kind, very degraded. 

-Below all these are the tanners, cur- 
riers and all who deal in leather. It is a 
doctrine of Shintoism that one is de- 
filed by contact with the remains of any 
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creature that has died. These pariahs 
must dwell in villages of their own. The 
law ignores them, they are not counted 
in the census, and the land on which their 
village stands i$ not measured in consid- 
ering the length of the road running 
through it. 

Japan is poor to-day, in spite of her 
fine climate and fertility, partly because 
of the great crowding on her soil, but 
still more because there is no such thing 
as the commercial spirit among her up- 
per classes. Her nobles despise money 
making, and will have nothing to do 
with it. Commerce is far beneath them, 
and they will only be warriors or states- 
men. ‘The knights, too, have the same 
spirit, but since the war with China the 
beginning of a change may be seen. The 
importance of commerce is beginning to 
be recognized, and some of the knights 
are going into business. The old, old 
prejudice will gradually break down 
among Japanese nobles as it has recent- 
ly among the noblemen of England. 

Another thing that we will take from 
America will.be some leaves of its book 
on tréatment-of women, but not all. 

As I said in another place, the proper 
treatment of women lies half way be- 
tween the way they are treated in Japan 
as contrasted with the way they are 
treated in America. With us they are 
oppressed, in America they are overin- 
dulged. The position of a married man 
in America is absurd. The law makes 
him responsible for his wife’s mainte- 
nance, debts and offenses. If she injures 
any one he is punished. She owns his 
property, but he does not own hers. She 
can take anything of his and it is not 
stealing, but he must not take anything 
belonging to her. The husband must 
support the children, yet in case of sep- 
aration or divorce the courts generally 
give them to the wife. 

Women here constantly proclaim that 
they are the equals of men, yet when they 
separate or sue for divorce they come 
crying to the court, begging that the man 
be made to support them on the ground 
that otherwise they would become public 
charges—that is to say, they are so inca- 
pabie of doing anything useful that they 
cannot even earn their own livings. 

Man is the head of the family when 
there is some punishment to be inflicted. 
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He has all sorts of duties and responsi- 
bilities which he must fulfill or suffer. 
But the wife has no. duty or responsibil- 
ity for failure to perform which the law 
punishes her. ? 

Man is responsible for the doings of 
his wife, and yet has no authority over 
her. 

Foreigners laugh at the situation that 
American men have put themselves in by 
their mistaken sense of gallantry. 

It is also amusing to see the result, for 
nowhere are men so snubbed and de- 
spised by their women as here. They have 
so long told the women that they are su- 
perior that the latter have come to be- 
lieve the story and act accordingly. 

We are not likely to make the mistake 
that American men have made, and we 
will probably confer women’s rights with 
more conservatism and some considera- 
tion of the fact that the burdens and pen- 
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alties and responsibilities must be car- 
ried, and that it is no more fair to pile 
them all on the man than it is to pile them 
all on the woman. 

So I think we’ll only take half of its 
women’s rights from America. 

Another thing we must have, and that 
quickly, is the American alphabet. Jap- 
anese books are very expensive now be- 
cause our types are a mixture of Jap- 
anese and Chinese characters, and print- 
ing with us is a very tiresome process. 
Besides that, these characters are a bar to 
education. Learning wastes too much 
time. 

These reforms that Japan will make by 
adopting more American ways are all in 
sight and certain. After them I suppose 
there will be others, for Japan very high- 
ly values the title conferred on her by the 
world, “ America’s aptest pupil.” 

New York. 


“Getting Along” with People 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


HAT a fine fellow Percy X. 
is!” remarked a business 
man one day to a lawyer 

friend. 

“Yes,” rejoined the lawyer, “he is. 
But he has been with the K.’s ”—naming 
a great corporation—“ for ten years now 
and he is getting only $150 per month. 
He has a wife and three children, and, 
with their tastes, I fancy they have all 
they can do to live comfortably. He 
ought to be earning more, with his edu- 
cation and capacity.” 

“ Why doesn’t he rise faster? ” 

“T’ll tell you. He doesn’t rise and he 
can’t rise until he learns how to get along 
with people. He can’t manage men at 
all. If he tries ke gets himself disliked, 
and he keeps them in a constant state of 
irritation.” ; 

A similar conversation was recently 
overheard between two business men. 
Said one: “I hear that young Paul G., 
only four years out of college, has been 


placed at the head of the T. branch of 
the Y. Company. I didn’t know he was 
so smart. What is his strong point?” 
“He is a great fellow to get along 
with people,” answered the other man. 
“No man would, of course, be given a 
place of such responsibility without in- 
tegrity, fair quickness and ability, and a 
good education. But there are scores of 
men who have all of those qualities and 
yet they do not go forward, because they 
cannot exercise authority. If they are 
given any, they either make the men un- 
der them cross and restive by petty 
tyrannies, or else they are too good- 
natured and lose the respect of the men— 
are imposed on by them and don’t get 
good work out of them. It seems to be 
the rarest thing in the world to find 
young men who have dignity and keen- 
ness enough to maintain discipline, and 
yet can make their subordinates bear the 
yoke cheerfully and render good service.” 
A third young man was characterized 
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by the president of a great railroad thus: 
“T haven’t had a chance to talk with him 
and find out how much he knows, but I 
have watched him several times as he 
manipulated a gang of men, and he has 
for weeks managed them wonderfully. 
We have rarely had a man in our employ 
who could get so much work out of a lot 
of men and at the same time could keep 
them so decently good-tempered.” 

In another department of life, the 
home, the same sort of qualities tell quite 
as much; for in business and in daily 
living self-control, reasonableness and a 
readiness to give up one’s own way in lit- 
tle things are, after all, the determining 
elements of success. A well-to-do elderly 
widow was complaining of her loneliness. 
She was asked, “ Why do you not ask 
one of those charming sisters of yours 
to live with you?” 

“Oh, they are, as you say, charming,” 
she replied, hesitatingly; “ but we don’t 
get on together—and never did.” 

One even hears sometimes of grown- 
up sons and daughters who cannot “ get 
along” with their own fathers and 
mothers, when all parties are moral and 
It is notorious 


law-abiding individuals. 
that friends who try to live together are 
often,even tho they may have known each 
other for many years, compelled to part 


through incompatibility. In boarding- 
schools a favorite way of breaking up a 
too-great intimacy is to make the “ smit- 
ten” ones (or, as they are sometimes 
known in the glossary of the modern 
college maiden, the “mashed” ones) 
room together. Also, after the ardor of 
courtship, it is proverbial that, unless the 
persons concerned possess strong charac- 
ters and considerable sweetness of dis- 
position, marital affection cools rapidly. 
In short, it is undeniably a difficult 
thing for human beings to “ get along ” 
comfortably with each other. Those who 
are naturally qualified for the task are 
rare, and very little attention seems to be 
given to the matter in the training of the 
young, tho there is no doubt that explicit 
teaching and discipline would do a great 
deal toward increasing the general capac- 
ity of the people in this direction. It is 
important to impress young people with 
the truth that very many people have dif- 
ferent tastes from their own—and prop- 
erly—and that, in order to live har- 
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moniously with those of alien tastes, 
something must be yielded on both sides. 
Unselfishness and reasonableness are the 
main traits to be developed in the very 
important work of making people capa- 
ble of “ getting along” with each other. 
The main happiness of life comes not 
from the very occasional great joys, but 
from the pleasant passing of the routine 
of daily life; and it is undoubtedly true 
that almost any one may so discipline 
himself that he can “get along” com- 
fortably, if not joyously, with almost any 
other one, not absolutely vicious or 
wicked. Of course, one must not sacri- 
fice dignity or self-respect, but the 
stickling for dignity is at the bottom of 
a vast deal of the difficulty about “getting 
along.” True dignity does not have to 
stickle in order to support itself. 

If, in addition to this delightful power 
of living amiably and without friction 
with whomsoever his lot may be cast, a 
young man has also executive ability and 
a good education, his business future is 
assured. But all the business ability in 
the world will not much profit a man un- 
less he acquires this vital power of “ get- 
ting along ” with others. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the sense of humor is the great lubricant 
of most human friction. One must learn 
what to take seriously and what not to 
take seriously. A good laugh will un- 
tangle many a hard knot which nothing 
else can affect, especially in the home. 
Unfailing and universal courtesy is an- 
other great help to peace and joy in main- 
taining good relations with one’s fellow- 
men. These people who keep their good 
manners for outsiders and fail to take 
them along when they go to business or 
when they return home are among the 
most “ difficult” and “ incompatible ” of 
all. It would conduce to the cultivation 
of the right spirit in these matters if 
in every home could be hung Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s beautiful poem upon this subject. 
A part of it, doubtless familiar to every 
reader of these lines, but never too often 
recalled, is as follows: 


“Tf I only had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind would haunt my mind 
That I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor had given. you needless pain,— 
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For we grieve our own with look and tone 
Who may never come back again. 
We-have smiles for the passing stranger, 
And smiles for the some time guest,— 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Tho we love our own the best.” 
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There is an unfortunate defect in those 
who cannot “ get along” with their fel- 
low-men in a business way, but there is 
something shockingly wrong with those 
who cannot “ get along ” with their very 
“own,” whom they “ love the best.” 

Brooxtyn, N. Y, 


‘Ye Have the Poor Always with You” 


BY J, G, PHELPS STOKES 


(Mr. Stokes is a member of the well-known Stokes family of this city. After grad- 
uating from Yale University he went through the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Columbia and then took a post-graduate course in sociology and economics at the 
same university. Since then he has made himself an influence in charitable and reform 
movements in the city and the nation. He is now one of the residents at the University 
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HESE words of Jesus have been re- 
r garded by many devout and good 
people as being divinely phophetic 
and as meaning that widespread poverty, 
and the evils incident to it, will always 
be with us, and will always be productive 
of widespread destitution, suffering and 
distress. The Church, and Christian peo- 
ple generally, having accepted this in- 
terpretation of the Saviour’s words, have 
bowed in resignation to what seemed an 
expression of divine will, and have as- 
sumed that any very far-reaching 
diminution of poverty was unlikely, and 
that the possibility of its complete or 
nearly complete abolition by human 
means was. hardly worthy of considera- 
tion. Regarding widespread poverty as 
unavoidable, it has been customary to do 
what seemed practicable in the way of 
relieving temporarily some of the more 
distressing of its immediate conse- 
quences, while search has seldom been 
made to ascertain whether poverty may 
not, like disease, be usually a direct con- 
sequent and result of needlessly harmful 
conditions that are within the power of 
society to control. 

It seems to have usually escaped notice 
that these supposed prophetic words may 
be regarded with equal reason as being 
not prophetic, but merely descriptive of 
conditions prevailing at the time they 
were uttered. Jesus used the present 
tense, not the future; and it is gratuitous 


to assume that the “ Ye” referred to 
non-existent people of the future, or to 
any other persons than those directly ad- 
dressed. Let us assume, tentatively, that 
the words were merely descriptive, and 
let us consider briefly some of the prin- 
cipal causes of poverty and the extent to 
which they may be subject to control. 
If it be found that most poverty is due 
to needlessly bad conditions—sanitary, 
social, industrial and otherwise environ- 
mental—that society can correct when it 
will, then the doleful picture that many 
of our religious instructors have drawn 
for us, of a world that must always be 
afflicted with poverty, is erroneous, need- 
less and to be abolished; and we may 
substitute in its stead the more encourag- 
ing picture of a world awaking to con- 
sciousness of its power to remedy the 
conditions which underlie poverty and its 
attendant suffering. 

It is evident that the inimediate cause 
of poverty in nearly every instance is 
either inability or unwillingness to sup- 
port one’s self, or to support one’s self 
and one’s family. But to what more re- 
mote causes may this inability and this 
unwillingness be due? In so far as the 
inability ‘and the unwillingness are due 
to causes that are within the power of 
society to control and remove, the result- 
ant poverty is also susceptible of preven- 
tion or cure. Poverty is perhaps un- 
avoidable where the inability that unfits 
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one for self-support is due to mere acci- 
dent for which no one is to blame, pro- 
vided the individual has been unable, pre- 
viously, to save sufficient for his main- 
tenance while disabled; but cases with 
no one at fault are relatively rare. * In- 
ability and unwillingness for self-support 
are generally due either to fault of self 
or to fault of others, and the fault is 
generally of a kind that could be offset, if 
dealt with early enough, or prevented. 
Where the fault appears to lie 
in self, it is perhaps due, more 
often than not, less to natural 
depravity of the individual than 
to errors or defects in his early 
training or early associations. 
In either case, and in nearly 
every case of inability or un- 
willingness for self-support, 
defective or undeveloped per- 
sonality, whether in self or in 
others, and of a preventable or 
remediable kind, can generally 
be found at the root of the diffi- 
culty. (The word “ personal- 
ity” is here used in its broad- 
est sense, to denote the sum 
of all the qualities and endow- 
ments that characterize the in- 
dividual. ) 

Sickness, lack of employ- 
ment, vice and crime are fre- 
quently cited as the principal 
causes of poverty. It is, I think, 
demonstrable that in most cases 
of poverty each of these is due 
to the primary cause above 
mentioned—viz., defective or 
undeveloped personality of a 
preventable or premediable 
kind, whether in those who are 
in poverty or in those through 
whose ignorance, indifference or wrong- 
doing poverty has come to others. Let 
us consider briefly the relation of sick- 
ness to poverty. It is apparent that the 
temporary or permanent disabling of a 
wage-earner is a widespread cause, not 
merely of the poverty of the sick, but also 
of the poverty of those who had been 
dependent tipon the sick for support, and 
it is becoming increasingly evident that 
the great majority of cases of serious ill- 
ness are due to remediable conditions in 
the environment of the victims. To suf- 
fer and die from diseases that are now 
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preventable has been the destiny of the 
vast majority of the human race, and a 
vast amount of poverty has been due to 
the same cause. Poverty thus caused is 
as necessary as the disease underlying it, 
but no more so. Disease enters the or- 
ganism from without, coming usually 
from outside conditions that society can 
control if it choose. Three-fourths of 
the people of the United States die before 
they reach the age of sixty years, and a 
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large proportion of the deaths in the few 
years next following are due to prevent- 
able forms of disease. Mere old age and 
normal wear and tear of tissues appear 
to be relatively small factors in inducing 
mortality; they seldom, if ever, are the 
essential causes of disease. 

Each year sees an increase in the num- 
ber of diseases traceable to remediable 
defects in human environments and ways 
of life. Unsanitary conditions of homes 
and workshops and public places are 
found to be responsible for the spread 
of all infectious diseases; and defective 
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constitutions, due directly or through in- 
heritance to vicious or otherwise un- 
hygienic habits, are found to be respon- 
sible for most of the-remainder. Increas- 
ing knowledge of the causes of disease 
is gradually leading toward its elimina- 
tion, and toward the prevention of so 
much of poverty as is now consequent 
upon it. It is worthy of special observa- 
tion that while infectious diseases are 
usually readily communicable among 
persons. whose power of resistance is low, 
nevertheless the large majority of the 
population are.not,under ordinary condi- 
tions susceptiBleay’ t eir attacks. Even 
where epidemic$%2cause thousands of 
deaths in a single-community, it is nearly 
always the case that the number of vic- 
tims is small in*proportion to the number 
of persons who drank the infected water 
or inhaled the infected air, or in other 
ways came in contact with the infection 
and escaped unharmed. The sub-normal 
power of resistance, which renders peo- 
ple abnormally susceptible to the attacks 
of disease, is usually traceable to un- 


hygienic ways of living, or to an unhy- 


gienic environment, or to an inherited 
constitutional. weakness, ‘the latter being 
generally thegesult of carelessness, igno- 
rance, neglect.or wrongdoing in a pre- 


vious generation’ With ever increasing 
regularity thé--suscéptibility is found 
traceable to hifmian error of needless and 
peventable kinds; ~ Even unhealthy en- 
vironments are*tsually the result of hu- 
man error. It is the man that makes and 
maintains slums and unsanitary homes 
and workshops; and it.is defective per- 
sonality, manifested in the selfish greed 
of citizens, that’too often interposes ef- 
fective barriers in the way when effort is 
made through legislative and other 
means to improve the conditions of life 
and labor. Needlessly bad tenement and 
industrial conditions are chiefly respon- 
sible for the impoverishment of the dis- 
ease-resisting power of the people, and 
to a similar extent for the evils conse- 
quent upon disease. 

As regards lack of employment as a 
far-reaching cause of poverty, there are 
at least three conspicuous causes ante- 
cedent to this: First, limited effective de- 
mand for labor ; second, limited ability of 
the laborer to perform skillfuHy and well 
the work required; third, failure of the 
labor supply and the demand for labor to 
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meet. There is ever in the community a 
vast surplus of unskilled men and women 
for whose labor there is little call, and it 
is usually these who constitute the ma- 
jority of the very poor. When the de- 
mand for labor is less than the supply the 
more intelligent or more highly skilled 
thembers of the community hold all, or 
nearly all, of the available situations, 
There is no great need apparent for the 
less skilled or for the less efficient. Now 
the unskilled are unskilled either because 
they have lacked the ability and the de- 
sire to learn to do something well, or 
because they have lacked the means and 
the opportunity. In the one case defect- 
ive or undeveloped personality (as pre- 
viously defined) underlies the difficulty. 
In the other, where oportunity to learn is 
lacking, may it not be held that society 
is usually at fault? It is possible for 
society to see to it that every child shall 
have opportunity to learn, how to be 
useful, and to secure such education as 
shall develop all that is best in character. 
Where society has such power and means 
and refrains from availing of them, may 
not defective or undeveloped personali- 
ties of a kind that will disappear in pro- 
portion as the public conscience becomes 
enlightened be ascribed to the indi- 
viduals who constitute society, for their 
failure to do what is right in this regard? 
The demand for an individual’s services 
usually increases with some degree of 
correspondence to the increase in his 
efficiency. Well-developed, well-rounded 
personality rarely remains long in the 
ranks of the “ unemployed.” 

It can be fairly questioned whether 
there is ever, in any large community, 
considered as a whole, an over-supply of 
efficient, potential producers. There is 
frequently an under-supply of opportuni- 
ties to become efficient’ producers. It 
cannot be argued in explanation of this 
deficiency that there is no need for larger 
production. With hundreds of thou- 
sands of people underfed and under- 
clothed, and unable to secure sufficient 
food or sufficient clothing, it is evident 
that more food and clothing could be 
consumed. Under our present industrial 


‘system, considerations of private profit, 


rather than those of public need, deter- 
mine the amount of production. Per- 
haps at some future day the community 
will decide that the welfare of the mass 
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of the people is of more consequence than 
the amassment of profits by the few, and 
will so adjust matters that production 
and opportunities to produce will be more 
nearly in accord with the people’s needs. 
As regards the failure of the labor sup- 
ply and the demand for labor to meet, 
this is a difficulty that is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, with improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities and with the increasing or- 
ganization of industry. 

The poverty that is commonly ascribed 
to drunkenness and to the various forms 
of vice and crime can similarly be traced, 
in most instances, to remediable causes; 
for drunkenness and wrongdoing are 
but evidences of moral weakness, and in 
the ‘vast majority of instances moral 
weakness results from defective training 
or from other evil influences in the en- 
vironment. It seems not improbable that 
the inheritance of a dominating tendency 
to evil is far less common than is fre- 
quently suposed. It is perhaps question- 
able whether moral obliquity, as such, is 
ever inherited. To be sure, cerebral ab- 
normalities that cause partial or com- 


plete intellectual and moral blindness oc- 
cur quite often; there are to be found 
numerous cases of congenital structural 
defects that render the individual idiotic 
or otherwise incapable of apprehending 


moral truths. But among normally con- 
structed persons it is perhaps less likely 
that the immoral individual has been 
born with immoral attributes, than that 
if born of immoral parents, or in a 
vicious community, he has entered life in 
an environment prejudicial to the devel- 
opment of moral health, and to his asso- 
ciations with this environment owes the 
trend of his character. The deficiencies 
in morality which underlie so much pov- 
erty could probably be forestalled, in 
most cases, by suitable preventive meas- 
ures, chiefly by removing unfavorable 
influences from the environment, and 
by substituting other influences—edu- 
cational, social, recreational—more con- 
ducive to moral health. Where moral 
deficiency underlies poverty in crowded 
tenement districts, its further influence 
upon the development of poverty can be 
in considerable measure offset by improv- 
ing the environmental conditions ; for in- 
stance, by the condemnation of the worst 
areas and the creation of playgrounds 
and small parks, by the improvement of 
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tenement property itself, by providing 
larger opportunities for wholesome re- 
creation and for wholesome social rela- 
tions, and, above all, by so modifying our 
educational and industrial systems that 
each individual shall have larger oppor- 
tunity not merely for the acquirement of 
knowledge and skill, but also for the de- 
velopment of all that is best in body and 
character and soul. 

Obviously, indulgence in any form of 
vice is especially reprehensible in dis- 
tricts where enjoyments of clean and 
wholesome kinds can as easily be had. 
But it often happens that opportunities 
for clean and wholesome enjoyment are 
few and far between. It is natural for 
people to desire recreation and pleasure. 
Some degree of both is probably essen- 
tial to bodily and moral health. Human 
nature is such that nearly every one feels 
the need of recreation and amusement. 
Where opportunities for the enjoyment 
of decent pleasures cannot be found, in- 
decent pleasures will be had. Drunken- 
ness and other kinds of vice will never 
be greatly diminished until opportunities 
for wholesome recreation and enjoyment 
become more widely available. 

The direction of desire is largely deter- 
mined by suggestive influences of the en- 
vironment. Where prevalent suggestive 
influences are bad, whether in tenements, 
or in streets or elsewhere, the frequent 
development of wrongful habits is but a 
natural consequence. If we would pre- 
vent the development of vice and crime 
we must better the conditions which in- 
duce them. 

Even in the present teaching of. our 
schools there are elements which tend to 
the perpetuation of poverty. The goal 
ever before the youthful mind is personal 
success, or, as we say, the making of a 
career. The constant encouragement 
given to personal ambition, for personal 
triumph and personal reward, tends 
subtly to the development of selfish pro- 
pensities which lead the individual to dis- 
regard or subordinate the interests of 
others in the furtherance of personal 
ends. The constant encouragement given 
to personal ambition for personal tri- 
umph and personal reward tends to de- 
velop a desire similar to that possessed 
by the criminal offender, who, in seeking 
his personal gratification, gives no proper 
regard or consideration to the relation of 
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his acts or of his course to the welfare 
of others or to the welfare of the 
community. The development of in- 
terest in one another is perhaps as im- 
portant as the development of interest in 
self, if the greed and injustice which un- 
derlie so much of poverty are to be pre- 
vented, and if justice and fair dealing are 
to prevail. The perpetuation of bad and 
insanitary environments and the conse- 
quent development of defective constitu- 
tions, and the development ‘of the human 
selfishness and indifference that are re- 
sponsible for both, could be prevented in 
large measure by the development 
through school influences and otherwise 
of social instincts and of regard on the 
part of each for his fellow, and by proper 
social co-operation in support of remedial 
sanitary and industrial measures, and of 
measures designed to eliminate from our 
midst such influences as tend to make the 
individual self-centered and excessively 
self-seeking. 

The human organism, like every other, 
grows by the exercise of inherent creative 
faculties, but the direction of the growth, 
and whether for better or worse, often 
depends largely upon the nature and 
character of outside influences in the en- 
vironment in which the growth takes 
place. The underlying creative activity 
never remains long uninfluenced by its 
environment. There is constant develop- 
ment in one direction or another; in the 
case of the human being, the development 
is toward health or ill-health, toward 
morality and social usefulness or toward 
selfishness and wrongdoing. It is pos- 
sible for society to determine under what 
general conditions of environment the 
development of the individual shall pro- 
ceed. 

With the wider awakening of the social 
conscience the conditions which lead to 
poverty are being lessened and removed. 
Beneficial changes in Federal and State 
laws and in municipal and other ordi- 
nances, resulting from the wider appre- 
hension of social and industrial evils, are 
being made on every side. Factories and 
workshops are being better planned, bet- 
ter constructed, better ventilated and bet- 
ter equipped with regard to the welfare of 
the employees, sweatshops are disappear- 
ing, hours of labor are being reduced, the 
purchasing power of the average wage is 
increasing ( despite occasional statements 
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to the contrary), tenement homes are be- 
ing freed from many unsanitary and de- 
moralizing features, child labor and its 
attendant evils are rapidly diminishing, 
better .and broader educational facilities 
are being provided, and far better oppor- 
tunities for healthful and wholesome re- 
creation. The bearing of these improve- 
ments upon the social welfare, considered 
as a whole, is too often underestimated. 
Usually the end sought in any work of 
betterment has been the advantage of 
those most immediately concerned, but a 
far larger result is accomplished. Not 
merelyisthe lot of the present day worker 
improving, but standards are being so 
raised that future generations will enter 
life under conditions less prejudicial to 
health and character. 

With the disappearance of so Gash 
poverty as is due to needless and re- 
mediable causes, such as have been sug- 
gested, but little will remain. In the last 
analysis nearly all poverty is due to the 
ignorance, indifference, weakness or neg- 
lect of those in whose power it is to bet- 
ter the conditions underlying it. Proper 
education, intellectual, physical and moral, 
and wider development of the social na- 
ture and of the spirit of justice and fair- 
ness, will lead to unwillingness on the 
part of the people to permit the con- 
tinuance of needlessly bad conditions 
prejudicial to the welfare of others. It is 
often considered that the highest welfare 
of the individual should be the goal for 
which individuals should strive, but it is 
as often overlooked that neither spiritual 
welfare nor lasting happiness can be se- 
cured by selfishly seeking it. The high- 
est welfare possible to the individual, like 
the greatest happiness, can only be at- 
tained through unselfish useful service. 
The more unselfish and useful the service 
and the higher the motive which prompts 
it the higher is the welfare and the more 
enduring the happiness that results. In 
proportion as individuals become unwill- 
ing to advance personal or group ends 
by means destructive or preventive of 
the welfare of others, and in proportion 
as they seek, as a common goal, the wel- 
fare of society as a whole, the greatest 
of all obstacles to the attainment of uni- 
versal individual welfare will be removed 
and, in the same proportion, poverty will 
vanish. 

New York Ciry. 
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A Ladder of Swords 


AFTER all, the best commentary upon 
the excellence of Sir Walter Scott’s his- 
torical novels is the frequent failures of 
modern authors who undertake this class 
of fiction. Now, Sir Gilbert Parker, who 
needed no history as a guide book for his 
genius, has written one * and dashed the 
fame he earned three years ago with his 
Canadian story, “ The Right of Way.” 

The scenes are laid during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, first, upon the Isle 
of Jersey, later, at the English court. 
Two. Huguenot lovers seek refuge from 
persecution in France on the coast of 
Jersey, and so long as they remain 
among the simple fisher folk there the 
story runs the usual epic course of true 
love. But, for the sake of contrast, they 
are thrust into the glare of court life, 
where love is a feverish passion, incon- 
stant and corrupted by intrigues. Leices- 
ter is the stage villain here, and the 
Queen a woman with the instincts of 
a coquette and the hard heart of a sov- 
ereign who played with the destinies of 
men and kingdoms. Leicester is the 
peril, Elizabeth the dubious succor, and 
the lovers poor tempest tossed creatures 
of fate. They are really lost sight of as 
actors in the drama from this point. 
Henceforth they do nothing for them- 
selves, they are simply the pawns in a 

royal game. And if it was Sir Gilbert’s 
purpose to write out a clever interpreta- 
tion of the players, Elizabeth and Leices- 
ter, he might have left out the Huguenot 
lovers and the Jersey scenery, and that 
other ingenious character, Lempriére of 
Rozel, for they are not vitally connected 
with the tale after the great figures ap- 
pear. 

This, indeed, is the peril of the his- 
torical novelist. When he brings an im- 
portant character upon the stage (de- 
pendent not so much upon his genius as 
unon history for the impression made 
upon the reader’s mind) his own crea- 
tions disappear. One can see they were 
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used merely as a bait to draw some mag- 
nificent shades of history upon the scene. 
After that they are simply lay figures 

So, in this story, the whole situation is 
changed and adapted to the character of 
Elizabeth. She fills the stage to the ex- 
clusion of those who were supposed to 
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play the star réles-of ‘hero and heroine. 
Charles Major in his novel, “ Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall,” managed the 
appearance of the great Queen better by 
limiting her to an aparently accidental 
passage at the critical moment throu 
the scene of his story. There is room for 
such characters only in history. They 
are miniatured in fiction, and even then 
they obscure every other character intro- 
duced. 

The question Sir Gilbert’s critics and 
admirers must decide is whether the 
canons of literary art justify-an author 
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in progressing from one set of characters 
to another in the course of one story, and, 
having progressed, whether he has given 
an adequate interpretation of Elizabeth 
or Leicester. If so, both are less able 
and less significant than history repre- 
sents them to be. 


The Johannine Problem 


Few more important books have ap- 
peared on the Johannine Problem than 
the two which come almost simultaneous- 
. ly from opposite sides of the British 
Channel as the work of authors, one of 
whom is principal of the Unitarian Col- 
lege at Oxford, the other a Roman Cath- 
olic abbé.. And the books are curiously 
fitted to supplement one another. Each 
the work, of a thorough scholar, fully 
master of the voluminous literature of the 
subject in English, French, German and 
Dutch, each broadminded and judicial in 
tone, their conclusions are as nearly con- 
tradictory as a really unbiased treat- 
ment would seem to allow. - It seems also 
remarkable that it should be the Unita- 
rian who upholds the traditional view of 
the authorship, and the Roman Catholic 
who regards it as irrevocably disproved. 
But aside from this difference in results, 
the method of treatment makes the one 
book a good supplement to the other; 
for Principal Drummond* has given 
nearly all his attention to the external 
evidence, the three chapters on the use of 
the Gospel by Justin Martyr (pp. 84- 
162), Papias (pp. 194-254) and Basi- 
lides (pp. 296-331) occupying by them- 
selves alone nearly one-half the entire 
volume. The first and third of these 
chapters having been published so long 
ago as 1875-1877 and 1892, respectively, 
the author’s verdict was, of course, no 
surprise to the scholarly world; yet if 
any could resist the impression of candor 
and impartiality produced already in the 
preface ‘by the author’s references of es- 
teem to his two eminent teachers, J. J. 
Taylor and James Martineau (both vig- 
orous opponents of the Johannine author- 
ship), the subsequent treatment would 
convince him by its thoroughness, sus- 
pense of judgment and fair statement of 
opposing arguments. 
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But it must be admitted that there is 
here great lack of proportion. The really 
decisive evidence is generally admitted to 
be the internal ; and not only does this ap- 
pear somewhat slighted in the relatively 
brief space of 64 pages, but one finds it 
hard to resist an impression that the au- 
thor has given away his whole case from 
the very start. 

It is not the mere fact that the Gospel 
is acknowledged to be “not history in 
the ordinary sense ” (p. 64), the scene of 
the raising of Lazarus in particular being 
admitted to be “more like a land of 
dreams than of waking reality,” tho the 
ordinary Christian will have small thanks 
for the critic who vindicates the apos- 
tolic authorship at the expense of the 
historicity. The more serious objection 
will be that this theory of a Galilean 
apostle substituting haggadic idealizing 
for the actual memory of Jesus the 
Teacher, companion and friend, taxes 
credulity to the breaking point, even 
among those best acquainted with Philo 
and the Jewish schools. ; 

A juster sense of proportion is 
evinced by Loisy.t Here the .running 
commentary of 810 pages is preceded by 
an introduction of 150 in small type, dis- 
cussing both external and internal evi- 
dence with breadth and thoroughness, 
while the standpoint leaves nothing to be 
desired in regard to reverent religious 
feeling. The Abbé Loisy has the courage 
of his faith. Heartily and intelligently 
believing in the principle of progressive 
revelation through the Church, the dis- 
covery of a post-apostolic origin and un- 
historical character for the Fourth Gospel 
has no terrors. He interprets it in ac- 
cordance with his well founded, careful 
ly and clearly stated critical results. We 
may well believe that the progress of 
scientific criticism, or discovery, may 
avail to vindicate for this Gospel a larger 
element of actual historical tradition un- 
derlying its unquestionably subjective 
treatment than Loisy or even Drummond 
is disposed to admit. The type thus far 
stands alone, and must be admitted to 
represent not the author’s memory, but 
his interpretation of Jesus’s life. On this 
point both critics are agreed. But there 
is room for a third position, the develop- 
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ment, through Paulinism, of a type of 
gospel teaching, of which the Fourth 
Gospel is the ultimate product ratherthan 
the isolated creation of a single incom- 
parable genius, extravagantly disregard- 
ful of historic fact. But if M. Loisy ever 
admits a larger element of historical tra- 
dition and development for the Fourth 
Gospel it will not be due to the brutum 
fulmen of his ecclesiastical superiors, nor 
to the placing of his books upon the In- 
dex. - 


John Addington Symonds* 


TuHIs new edition of the Life of 
John Addington Symonds brings into 
fresh notice a man of letters who is 
singularly interesting in his personality, 
tho he missed the mark of greatness in 
his work. The book is essentially an 
autobiography, with only such editorial 
links supplied as psychological or chron- 
ological coherence seems to dictate, and is 
the story of a lifelong struggle of a brave 
spirit against physical weakness and 
mental unrest. On the surface Symonds’s 
nature strikes one as a bundle of para- 
doxes. He was known everywhere as 
a sparkling conversationalist and a genial 
and helpful companion, tho his quiet 
hours were filled with gloomy question- 
ings as to the meaning and value of life 
and his diary makes us feel that in his 
maturer years he never once felt the 
sensation of joy. Strangest of all—if 
any of these things are strange—tho he 
had been surrounded with every mark of 
culture from his earliest infancy, was 
keenly alive to beauty in all its subtler 
artistic forms, and from a boy was im- 
mersed in literature and literary pursuits, 
he panted hour by hour for the real arena 
of life, from which disease held him back, 
and in the midst of his labors cried out 
againstbeing penned up in what he called 
“a cage of archeology and literary pic- 
ture making.” 

It was natural that a mind so active as 
Symonds’s should, when forced back 
upon itself for occupation, grow over- 
analytic and introspective. And yet there 
is a resolute thoroughness in the way he 
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sifts to the bottom the facts of life—him- 
self included—that wins our respect and 
saves him at last from any charge of 
morbid triviality. Indeed, his  self- 
criticism is so insistent and uncompro- 
mising as to make it quite unnecessary to 
ask his enemies the worst of him. On 
the moral side he arraigns himself se- 
verely for his lack of will power, and yet 
it is surely more just to measure the 
vigor of his will by what he resisted than 
by what he was able to achieve ; for acute 
suffering drained his vitality almost con- 
stantly with the mere duty of endurance, 
and there was little strength left for posi- 
tive endeavor. 

Of his intellectual endowment he was 
equally as critical as of the moral, and 
declared sadly that he knew nothing 
thoroughly because he could ‘learn noth- 
ing systematically, that his’ mental fur- 
niture was “a vague, ill-digested, in- 
accurate mass, rich in possibilities and 
poor in solid stuff.” And’ yet he adds 
characteristically that he had forced him- 
self to accuracy in his writing by con- 
tinuous drudgery of preparation. He had 
had his ambitions, from a boy, if litera- 
ture were to be hislife work,to prove him- 
self an artist in the true creative sense; 
but when he came to sound his own 
depths for the choice, he told himself 
plainly that he could not rise higher than 
the ranks of the wulgariseurs, those 
popular dispensers of culture who could 
only adapt and hand on what others had 
created or accomplished. 

On the whole, such a book cannot fail 
to leave us with an added sense of the 
mystery of life. Certainly it makes us 
re-echo Symonds’s own prayer for him- 
self, “God make it better somewhere 


else.” 
x 


American Tariff Controversies 


Tuis account of tariff controversies in 
the United States * during the last cen- 
tury may be looked upon as partly his- 
tory and partly polemics. It is a history. 
of the most persistent issue in American 
politics, the struggle between protection 
and what has been conventionally, tho 
incorrectly, called free-trade; and it is 
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also a defense of the protective system. 
Mr. Stanwood claims that he has tried to 
be impartial in the history, and as just in 
the defense as his conviction of the right- 
ness of protection will allow him to be, 
and a careful perusal of his book shows 
that he has given abundant material to 
the advocates of both systems without 
unduly emphasizing his own views or 
intruding unjustifiable party prejudices. 
There is no doubt that the value of the 
book is enhanced by the subordination of 
the polemical to the historical part; for in 
a discussion so highly contentious in its 
nature it is far more difficult to get at 
the facts and record them fairly than it 
is to interpret them in harmony with a 
theory. In no part of the discussion, ex- 
cept perhaps in defending the tariff of 
1824, is there an undue insistence upon 
the exclusive agency of protection in pro- 
ducing a beneficial change; while the 
treatment of the various so-called free- 
trade tariffs is marked by an evident de- 
sire to avoid .imputing to them conse- 
quences entirely independent of their op- 
eration. 


The century-long controversy has been 
between those who contended and those 
who denied that Congress has power to 
impose customs duties for other purposes 


than revenue. These may be called re- 
spectively the parties of liberal and of 
strict fiscal construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
the former permitted a more elastic in- 
terpretation of economic duties and op- 
portunities. These were gradually un- 
folded in the development of the protect- 
ive idea, which, under Washington, 
meant simply making the country self- 
sustaining in the production of things 
necessary in a state of war. Under the 
leadership of Hamilton the idea was en- 
larged to encourage diversification of in- 
dustries and the creation of a domestic 
market for agricultural products, which 
should not be permitted to depend upon 
a precarious foreign demand ; under Clay 
the patriotic demand for an “ American 
system ” of protected manufacturing was 
still further realized, while under the Mc- 
Kinley and Dingley tariffs the farmer 
was admitted to the privileges which had 
been enjoyed by the manufacturer. On 
the opposite side one main contention, 
that of a tariff for revenue, animated the 
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opponents of protection. Mr. Stanwood 
devotes a considerable portion of his vol- 
umes to an account of the complication 
of the tariff controversy with slavery, be- 
tween 1828 and 1860, and with free silver 
in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The result is that a large part of 
the tariff question was not debated upon 
its economic merits, but was a maneuver- 
ing ground for the political parties and 
discontented elements within them; so 
that, for example, Clay’s compromise tar- 
iff of 1833 was an economic makeshift 
conceived in political necessity, while the 
Walker tariff of 1845 expressed the 
views of a doctrinaire, and the Wilson- 
Gorman measure of 1894 embodied the 
victory of protectionist Democratic sena- 
tors in the North over the rank and file 
of their party in the West and South. 
The modification of economic tendencies 
by political cross currents is clearly 
brought out, and the contribution of dif- 
ferent factors in the settlement of various 
tariffs accurately estimated. 

To us the most practical bearing of 
Mr. Stanwood’s book upon tariff discus- 
sions is its relation to the so-called eco- 
nomic maxims of the orthodox school of 
English political economy. He points 
out that those maxims have always been 
assumed as true by one of our great po- 
litical parties, and that the campaign 
arguments and fiscal state papers of that 
party have been merely transcripts, mu- 
tatis mutandis, of English free-trade doc- 
trine. But if he has been able to estab- 
lish, as some will undoubtedly think he 
has established, that American experi- 
ence under protection flatly contradicts 
the maxims by which Cobden and his 
school have imposed an economic creed 
upon the great majority of the British 
electorate, he will have gone far to rele- 
gate that school to a position of tem- 
porary expediency. He maintains that 
protection has not ruined the foreign 
trade, that it is not true that a nation will 
not or cannot buy from another country 
which maintains a high tariff against its 
productions, that protection does not 
shut out our goods from foreign mar- 
kets, and that the increase of American 
manufactured exports during the past 
thirty years necessarily contradicts one 
or the other of two free-trade maxims— 
namely, that a protective tariff results in 
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an addition of the foreign price and the 
import duty to make up the home price; 
or, that men buy in the cheapest market. 
Striking facts are given in support of 
these contentions, and they will challenge 
attention in any serious discussion of the 
subject. We can hardly doubt that the 
history and argument presented in these 
volumes will be deemed of permanent 
value, both in this country and in Eng- 


land. 
& 


Pioneering in Central Africa. By Samuel. P- 
Verner. Richmond, Va: breshyterian 
Committee uf Publication. $2.00. 

When we remember that the United 
States has not had the incentive to For- 
eign Missions that Great Britain has had 
in vast colonial possessions, the growth 
of the Foreign Missionary spirit in this 
country cannot be regarded as other than 
phenomenal. Taking the last year of the 
eighteenth century as the starting point, 
in four years over a century. Foreign 
Missions have developed to such an ex- 
tent that there is now scarcely a country, 
civilized, semi-civilized or pagan, where 
the recognized religion is non-Protestant 
or heathen, where American missionaries 
are not to be found devoting body and 
soul to the spread of the teachings of 
Christ. If there should be any one who 
for one moment thinks that devotion to 
this service calls for any sacrifice of the 
manliness of the American, let him read 
“Pioneering in Central Africa.” It is 
the story of the work of the Rev. Samuel 
Phillips Verner as a missionary in the 
Kongo Free State,during the years 1896- 
98, at a station on the Kasai River, an 
important tributary of the Kongo. This 
young Southerner, after graduating from 
the State University of South Carolina 
and spending a short time in the carpen- 
ter shops of the Southern Railway at 
Columbia, offered his services to the 
Southern Presbyterian Church to take 
the place of a minister at Luebo, who 
was to come home on sick leave. There 
is no need to recount Mr. Verner’s story. 
No one who takes up the book will re- 
frain from learning it, for it ic rarely 
that such a record of missionary work 
finds its way into the hands of the gen- 
eral reader. Mr. Verner has the literary 
instinct and, having a tale. to tell, can 
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tell it in bright and genial style, never 
furgetting his high mission, and never 
losing sight of human interest. The vol- 
ume abounds in incident and observation, 
and much real information can be de- 
rived from it concerning the habits of the 
native population and their relations to 
the government of the State. Occasion- 
ally there are echoes of conditions such 
as might easily lead to mal-administra- 
tion, of which serious charges have lately 
been made against the Kongo Free State. 
Especially is this the case where Mr. Ver- 
ner relates how a body of native troops, 
without any discipline and accompanied 
by a rabble of camp-followers of the most 
vicious class, were sent to Ndombe to 
collect tribute. It will be readily seen 
that if the missionary had not been the 
strong and wise man that he evidently 
is an outrage would have taken place. 
There is no doubt that the slave trade is 
in operation also, so that the conditions 
are more likely to be truthfully repre- 
sented by the foreign consuls’ reports 
than by the denials of King Leopold of 
Belgium. In every way the volume is 
an interesting one, but perhaps the high- 
est praise that can be given to it is to say 
that it is a pity that we have not more 
missionary records like this, instructive 
in temporal matters and encouraging in 
spiritual. 
& 


James Oglethorpe, Founder of Georgia. By 
Harriet C. Cooper D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00. 

Fortunate is the biographer who has 
the privilege of delineating a true ‘hero, 
and equally happy is the hero who has so 
judicious a biographer. James Ogle- 
thorpe was earnest, disinterested, far- 
sighted, generous, brave, wise and a phil- 
anthropist in a true sense. In his ninety- 
five years of vigorous life he did much, 
suffered much and enjoyed much in va- 
rious lines, withholding nothing when 
self-sacrifice was essential to the success 
of whaever cause he had at heart, and the 
infant colony which he planted and 
nursed owed everything to his wise la- 
bors. Yet, like most good and great men, 
he suffered much from detractors, jeal- 
ous of the measure of success which he 
had achieved. He belonged by birth to 
the ancient landholders of England, and 
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had inherited the sense of moral and ma- 
terial responsibility for the welfare of the 
classes beneath his own social grade 
which is one of the best features of the 
best men of this class. As a lover of 
mankind he wished to open homes in the 
New World which should provide for 
the overflow of the Old, and as a patriot 
he was open-eyed to the benefits which 
would accrue to England by planting 
colonies composed of men capable of be- 
coming valuable citizens, self-reliant, in- 
dustrious, intelligent. He did not re- 
fuse to- take men from behind prison 
walls, but—himself one of the earliest of 
England’s noble prison-reformers—he 
was well aware that there were but too 
many prisoners who had become such 
from misfortune rather than from deeds 
deserving of punishment. Knowing this 
he accepted for his Georgian Colony 
“such poor prisoners as were worthy, 
carefully investigating character, circum- 
stances and antecedents,” and suffering 
none to go who “had the character of 
lazy or immoral men.” Hence, Ogle- 
thorpe’s Georgian Colony became noted 
as one of the best ever planted on our 
shores. At a day when few persons 
thought ill of negro slavery, Oglethorpe 
refused to allow it to take root in his col- 
ony, and in all his dealings with the In- 
dians he was ever just and kind as well 
as firm and wise. . 


The Life and Times of Thomas Smith, 1745- 
1809, a Pennsylvania Member of the 
Continental Congress. By Burton Alva 
Konkle. Philadelphia: Campion & Co 
$4.00. 

This is a valuable addition to those best 
of all books, good biographies. Thomas 
Smith, born a Scotchman, becomes an 
American and one of the leading figures 
in his State in the stirring times when 
it was making and when it was fighting 
for independence. He was a rough 
“type,” with a caustic pen, a rasping 
tongue and a good heart. Here is his por- 
trait drawn by Horace Binney, who saw 
him in 1800 on the day when he came to 
dine with Mr. Rawle at Harley: 


“Tt was a day in July, excessively hot, and 
the Ridge Road dusty to suffocation. I went 
with some of my young friends in a hackney 
coach, and we overtook Judge Smith on the 
road. He was on horseback, in enormous boots 
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that came above his knees like a fisherman’s, 
a cocked hat exposing his whole face to the fiery 
sun, and a full cloth dress which had been black 
probably when he set out, but when we saw him 
was most dirty drab. Some fifteen minutes 
after our arriva] he came into the saloon where 
the company had assembled. His hat was then 
in his hand, but on his head was a mass of 
paste made by the powder and pomatum, a 
part of which had run down in white streams 
upon his face, as red in all the unplastered parts 
as a boiled lobster, and his immense boots and 
spurs, broad skirted coat, and the rest of the 
appearance I have described, made him the 
most extraordinary figure for a summer din- 
ner that I have ever seen.” 


Nevertheless Smith was a large man, 
moving among large men and doing 
large things, which are interestingly 
chronicled here. 


The Prevention of Consumption. By Alfred 
Hillier, M.D., C.M., B.A., Secretary of the 
National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption, London. Revised by Pro- 
fessor R. Koch. With illustrations. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Self-Cure of Consumption Without Med- 
icine. With a chapter on the Prevention 
of Consumption and Other Diseases. By 
Charles H. Stanley Davis, M.D., D. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 75 cents. 

These two little volumes have the last 
word that is to be said on the important 
subjects of the prevention and cure of 
consumption. In his preface to the first 
book Dr. Hillier says tuberculosis “ may 
be cured, can be avoided and ought to 
be prevented.” That is the position oc- 
cupied at the present moment by prac- 
tically all the intelligent physicians of the 
world. No scientific medical man now 
believes that heredity is at all an impor- 
tant factor in tuberculosis; on the con- 
trary, genuine examples of tuberculous 
heredity are considered to be medical 
curiosities. Certainly no one inherits the 
disease in the old sense, in which it was 
considered that in certain families tuber- 
culosis was practically inevitable and its 
issue sure to be fatal within a few years 
after its development. The matter of 
prevention is simple enough. The one 
thing necessary is the avoidance of in- 
fectious material. The manifestations in 
children’s necks, which used to be con- 
sidered due to an hereditary taint, and 
were spoken of as scrofulous, are now 
known to be direct infection through the 
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mouth, either by way of the tonsils or not 
infrequently through carious teeth. If 
the present sufferers from tuberculosis 
could be made to understand the absolute 
necessity for their never permitting any 
infectious material to escape from their 
persons without seeing to its disinfection 
that would be the end of tuberculosis. 

Such is the dictum of the best known 

authority on tuberculosis in the world, 

Professor Koch, of Berlin. Once tuber- 

culosis is contracted a fatal issue is by 

no means. inevitable. - Medicines, how- 
ever, accomplish very little for the dis- 
ease, except to alleviate its symptoms 
when it has unfortunately been allowed 
to develop to a more or less incurable 
stage. If taken early fresh air and food 
will almost invariably cure it. By fresh 
aii is meant outdoor life for at least 
twelve hours a day and open windows at 
right, no matter how cold the outer air 
may be. Tent life is the ideal. The 
dietary must consist mainly of nitro- 
genous material. Eggs and milk are 
the most suitable special articles. The 
fets by saving nitrogenous waste are 
important factors. When an abundance 
of outdoor air is taken, quantities of food 

that would otherwise make patients ill 

may be consumed not only with im- 

punity, but actually with rapid gain and 

weight and a sense of well-being that 
soon encourages the patient into that 
confident autosuggestion of cure that is 
so sure to bring with it restoration to 
health. This is the modern solution of 
the mystery of the treatment of con- 
sumption. 

& 

Success Among Nations. By Emil Reich, 
LL D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 

The author in this interesting work 
has made an earnest endeavor to analyze 
psychologically the human forces which 
inherent in some nations have led to suc- 
cess either in a material or in an intellec- 
tual sense. To the reader with historical 
inclinations or with mental adaptiveness 
toward sociological, politicai or econom- 
ical problems the trend of research in 
this work for underlying principles that 
have brought certain nations out on top, 
while their absence has prevented other 
nations from holding their own in the 


battle of historic existence, will awaken 
pleasant and perhaps useful philosophical 
reveries. It cannot be expected that to 
every one reading this book reflectively 
the same conclusions will present them- 
selves as those arrived at by the author. 
His researches throughout history af- 
ford indisputable facts as to success 
among certain nations viewed from 
achievements that have been material, to 
which no exception with the writer is ad- 
missible. ‘When, however, we reach the 
chapters entitled “Religious Success,” 
we instinctively feel that the author is 
upon ground to be trodden gingerly. 
Full assent to his conclusions here will 
be infrequent, altho the style is unde- 
niably clever and scholarly. The volume 
ends with “ Success in America.” As is 
anticipated by any American taking up 
this book, we, according to the author, 
have of all nations the greatest chance of 
success, economicormateri:l. In the event 
of the Far East undergoing a process of 
Europeanization (the word grates some- 
what ; modernization would seem to be a 
more appropriate epithet), it is accurately 
pointed out that America will be the very 
economic center of the globe. Intellec- 
tually Dr. Reich accords to us a success 
that will not attain the highest plane, as he 
ascribes the greatest intellectual prog- 
ress to intense personality not to be 
evolved in a country given over to ab- 
solute democracy. Few will agree with 
the author that our American women 
have by overmentalization weakened 
their powers for good. All, however, 
will concur with Dr. Reich in his fore- 
cast that the “ path of America is strewn 
with stumbling blocks, which it will re- 
quire her utmost ingenuity to circum- 
vent or to surmount.” Some of the is- 
sues in the present and in past political 
campaigns forcibly pape this truth. 


A Daughter of Dale. By Emerson Gifford 
Taylor. New York: The Century Co. 


Apparently D is a typographical error 
for “ Y,” but it would be unfair to think 
that in Yale or ‘n any other American 
college the evils of arid scholarship are 
as great as the author paints them. The 
aim of the story is to show how the 
adoration of the humanities dehumanizes 
their devotees ; how the strife for literary 
honors generates the passions which lead 
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tc arson, murder, suicide and insanity. 
It shows vividly the weakness of the 
monastic college in creating a false an- 
tagonism between learning and life. Paul 
Gardiner, a young man who by character, 
tastes and circumstances should become 
a farmer, goes to “ Dale,” instead of to 
an agricultural college, and is drawn by 
the example of Professor Hare and the 
persuasion of his granddaughter Barbara 
to devote his life to philological research. 
He deceives himself for a time into the 
belief that to determine the date of the 
birth of an obscure author or of the first 
production of a deservedly forgotten 
play is the highest and noblest work a 
man can accomplish. But again the 
woman leads him on, out of the barrens 
of aimless learning, and shows him that 
it is better to live than to make a career. 
The author should write a sequel on how 
to be scholarly, tho married. Is it not 
possible that Paul can give quite sufficient 
attention to his own culture without neg- 
lecting that of his cabbages? The most 
original theme of the book is that show- 
ing of the brutalizing influences of priva- 
tions and overwork on the “poor but 
The advantages of 


worthy student.” 
working one’s way through college are 
so often pictured that it is a good thing 
to have the bad effect of such a life 
brought to notice, even tho exaggerated 
as here. 


a 


Scripture Doctrine. By J. J. Summerbell. 
With Contributions by Brethren Named 
in Connection with their Writings. Day- 
ton, Ohio: Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion. $1.00. 


This volume gives in compact and ex- 
cellent way what in the view of the au- 
thors, Dr. Summerbell, Dr. J. B. Weston 
and ten other writers, are the teachings 
of Scripture doctrine usually held in the 
Christian Connection. This body must 
not be confounded with the Disciples, 
with whom there has been some little 
talk of late of their union, and the two 
bodies are often confused under the des- 
ignation of “Christian.” Their prin- 
ciples may be characterized in a few 
words; that they have “ no creed but the 
Bible,” that they “allow individual in- 
terpretation to all the followers of Jesus,” 
that they have “no leader but Christ,” 
accept “no name but -Christian,’ and 
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have “no test of fellowship but Chris- 
tian character,” and that they “ fellow- 
ship all Christians.” The especially char- 
acteristic portion of the volume is that 
which has to do with the name, the argu- 
ment for which we do not wholly accept. 

It appears to be based in great part upon 

Acts 11:26; “The disciples were called 

Christians first at Antioch;” the word 

“called” in Greek being chrematizo, 

which Dr. Summerbell translates “ des- 

ignated of God,” as an oracle “ chrema- 
tizes” its answer to an inquirer. He 
holds that throughout the Old Testament 
and the New the word is used always for 
authoritative command. Herein he con- 
tradicts all the dictionaries and the fa- 
miliar use of the word in Philo, Jo- 
sephus, and the Christian Fathers, who 
speak of Antiochus as being chrematized 

(called) Epiphanes, and of James as 

chrematized (called) brother of our 

Lord. We make no objection to the 

other admirable arguments from its 

general appropriateness of the name 

Christian as against denominational des- 

ignations. 

re) 

Chopin. By J. Cuthbert Hadden,. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. New York: E. P Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25. 

The qualifications of Mr. Hadden for 
writing a life of Chopin are no more ap- 
parent now that he has done it than was 
the need for another book about that 
much discussed composer. But the 
Messrs. Dent’s pretty little series of 
“The Master Musicians” would have 
been incomplete without the inclusion of 
a volume devoted to the famous Pole. 
and in its author Frederick J. Crowest, 
who edits the series, has undoubtedly 
found a man after his own heart. Mr. 
Hadden has followed, in the main, such 
good models as Niecks, Hadow and 
Huneker, but he nowhere improves upon 
those models. Practically everything in 
his book worth saying has been better 
said before. His own opinions are won- 
derful things. In setting them forth he 
is comical and verbose, overloading his 
pages with quotations of familiar phrases 
(not always apropos of the subject), 
stock expressions and “tags” of the 
cheapest kind, fatuous explanations of 
Chopin’s little jokes, and much moral- 
izing in inane platitudes. 





LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


Literary Notes 


Tue concluding parts of their superbly 
illustrated poultry book have been announced 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


.«.sElla Wheeler Wilcox will publish this 
fall, through L. C. Page & Co., a characteristic 
volume entitled “A Woman of the World.” 


...-Mr. Bliss Carman has just issued, 
through L. C. Page & Co., a book entitled “ The 
Friendship of Art,” a second book of prose 
essays. 


...-A new volume by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, published through the Scribner’s, is 
entitled “A Midshipman in the Pacific, the 
Story of a Kidnapped American Boy.” 


...-A holiday edition of Richard Harding 
Davis’s famous dog story, “ The Bar Sinister,” 
is announced by the Scribner’s for the holidays. 
It is beautifully illustrated with color plates. 


....L. S. Dickey & Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounce for early publication a book entitled 
“Free America.” It maintains the rights of 
the individual, and advocates healthy compe- 
tition. 

..».The publishers of “ The Confessions of 
a Club Woman” have succeeded in arousing 
some interest in the anonymous author of this 
volume through the publication of a compo- 
site portrait. 


....-The Arthur H. Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are publishing an exhaustive 
work in fifty-five volumes on the Philippine 
Islands. The edition is limited to one thousand 
numbered sets. 


....-Some very beautiful calendars and se- 
lected quotations for 1905, printed in black and 
white and hand tinted, are being issued by 
Hugh & Margaret Eaton, of Brooklyn. Some 
of these are neatly framed with transparent 
celluloid instead of glass as a protective front. 
These are a decided novelty. 


....-1o the very numerous editions of the 
Bible which have been published from time to 
time, since the days of Guttenberg, the latest 
addition is called the “ Emphasized Bible.” One 
of the features of this publication is a new 
translation, designed to insure perspicuity of 
text, which is emphasized throughout after 
the idioms of the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 


....A. J. Holman & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have just issued an unique life of Christ for 
little children, the pictorial features of which 
include illustrations from the old and new mas- 
ters, and illuminations based upon early manu- 
scripts, missals and Books of Hours of the 
fifteenth century. The Scriptural story is made 
attractive to the little ones by the introduction 
of easily memorized versicles. 
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Pebbles 


Downton: “How did Binkers, the rich 
architect, become so poor?” Upton: “ He built 
a house for himself..—New York Weekly. 


...-CIVILIZATION ProGresses.—There are 
now but few towns in Ohio where deaths are 
referred to as demises.—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial-Tribune. 


....Brown: “I hear you have a cow?” Rob- 
inson: “Yes.” Brown: “Does she give milk?” 
Robinson: “No! We have to take it from 
her.”—Country Life in America. 


....Smith: “I understand that President 
Roosevelt has recently received a letter from 
the black hand.” Jones: “You don’t say so! 
From the Mafia?” Smith: “No. From 
Booker T. Washington.”—The Sunny South. 


....-For every fifteen minutes that a certain 
Atchison girl’s callers stay after 10 o’clock she 
has to forfeit 50 cents of her weekly allowance, 
One young man cost her $1.50 in one even- 
ing recently, and she gets only $1.75 a week.— 
Atchison Globe. 


MARRIED. 


ScHEIKOWITCZ—DosrzYNSKI.—On Sunday, 
July 31st, in Jefferson Hall, by Rabbi M. Wein- 
berger, of Beth Hamadrash Hagadol Anshei, 
Hungary; Rabbi B. Guth, of Anshei, Chensto- 
chow, Aucher* Sofer and Rabbi Aaron Dob- 
rzynski, of Beth Hamidrash Hagadol Dese- 
fardim, Miss Henrietta Scheikowitcz to Mr. 
Abraham Elias Dobrzynski, both of New York 
City.—Pioneer Press. 


EveRYTHING GOES IN A STRAW VOoOTE.— 
“Will you kindly tell me who is your choice 
for President?” asked the passenger in the 
check suit. “I’m taking a straw vote.” 
“Hey?” said the slightly deaf passenger. 
“Well,” rejoined the other, “he isn’t running, 
but I'll count your vote, just the same.” Mark- 
ing down one vote for the distinguished Sec- 
retary of State, the man in the check suit 
passed on.—Chicago Tribune. 


....By his presence at the opening of the 
“Subway Tavern,” a model saloon is the pro- 
motion of temperance, the Reverend Bishop 
Henry C. Potter has rendered the cause of 


sobriety a great service. His speech on that 
occasion has furthermore shown this noble 
clergyman in his true greatness. We have re- 
peatedly had occasion to express our high ad- 
miration for Bishop Potter for the manly stand 
he has taken regarding excise matters in gen- 
eral and the question of Sunday opening in 
particular. This new proof of his tolerance and 
liberal views must endear the reverend gentle- 
man to the heart of every advocate of true tem- 
perance.—The American Brewer, New York. 





Editorials 


Judge Parker’s Letter of Ac- 
ceptance 


THE strength of Judge Parker’s letter 
lies in his argument for tariff revision 
and reciprocity ; its weakness is found in 
his denunciation of evils and tendencies 
which are wholly imaginary, and in his 
curious descent at times—especially in 
his final appeal—to the level and the 
terms of a radical alarmist. The delib- 
erate conservatism of a considerable part 
of his letter is sharply at variance with 
these shrill questions in which at last he 
defined the issues that are joined: 

“Shall the wrongdoer be brought to bay by 
the people, or must justice. wait upon political 
oligarchy ? 

“Shall our Government remain a Govern- 
ment of Jaw, or become one of individual 
caprice? 

“ Shall we cling to the rule of the people, or 
shall we embrace beneficent despotism ? ” 


These inquiries could not have been 
penned in the peaceful seclusion of 
Judge Parker’s library at Esopus. They 
must have been suggested in the hurly- 
burly of the Hoffman House by partisans 
who were determined to inject into the 
letter that spice which, in their judgment, 
the speech of acceptance lacked. 

Judge Parker must have yielded to the 
influence of these same dissatisfied ad- 
visers when he asserted that the people 
of the United States are now standing 
“at the parting of the ways,” about to 
decide whether they shall follow the foot- 
steps of their fathers “along the paths 
of peace, prosperity and contentment,” or 
shall enter upon “ untried paths, hitherto 
shunned by all,” and leading into all sorts 
of bogs and quicksands. Does he really 
believe that we have now reached the 
fork of the roads, where one signboard, 
bearing the word “ Parker,” points to 
democracy preserved, while the other, 
marked “ Roosevelt,” with ominous 
finger points to imperialism—not the so- 
called imperialism which relates to the 
holding of colonial possessions, but real 
imperialism here at home, in our own 
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domestic government? Does he believe 
that, if Roosevelt is elected, justice for 
wrongdoers “ must wait upon political 
oligarchy,” and that we shall exchange 
popular rule for “ beneficent despotism” ? 

We cannot think so. If such be his 
belief, this sedate and conservative judge 
has suffered a grievous transformation 
by association witi scatter-braincd poli- 
ticians. 

Much that he says upon this subject 
and with respect to our attitude toward 
foreign nations is not applied directly to 
the President, but it is intended that such 
an application of it shall be inferred. 
Thus, we have a picture of the “ deter- 
mined and ambitious Executive, fired 
with the lust of power,” usurping author- 
ity and craftily subjecting an unsuspect- 
ing people “to the rule of individual 
caprice.” And in our foreign relations 
our policy should be, he says, one that 
condemns the appropriation of a small 
and weak State’s territory, that forbids 
us to play the réle of the American con- 
tinental policeman, that requires us to re- 
spect each American State’s right to pre- 
serve order and otherwise regulate its 
own internal affairs in its own way. 

The intended inference is that such is 
not the policy of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hay, and we suppose that it cannot be if 
it is true that the President’s purpose is 
to establish imperial power and a 
“beneficent despotism ” at Washington. 

It is an interesting coincidence that on 
the day preceding the delivery of this 
letter to the press, 200 members of the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union called 
upon Mr. Roosevelt at the White House 
and informed him that on account of his 
labors in behalf of international peace 
and justice they deemed him “ especially 
fitted ” to take the initiative in convening 
a second peace conference at The Hague, 
a conference that should promote. the 
cause of international peace not only by 
means of arbitration but also by estab- 
lishing a kind of World Congress. 

These representatives of fifteen na- 
tional Parliaments, now holding their 
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twelfth annual session, saw in him “an 
earnest defender of international justice,” 
a “friend of peace,” and the Executive 
whose action had preserved the life of The 
Hague Court. And he consented to con- 
vene a’ second conference, whose work 
will be in the interest of international 
peace and a _ world-wide democracy, 
pointing out that our Government was 
now seeking to procure new arbitration 
treaties, and saying that we should 
“strive to secure among the nations of 
the earth, as among the individuals of 
each nation, a just sense of responsibility 
in each toward others, and a just recogni- 
tion in each of the rights of others.” 

How were these devoted friends of 
peace to know that Mr. Roosevelt was 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing, an ambitious 
Executive fired with the lust of power, 
robbing weak nations of their territory, 
assuming the réle of continental police- 
man, imposing upon our people the rule 
of individual caprice, plotting the substi- 
tution of imperialism for democracy in 
his country, and intending to set up a 
“beneficent despotism” after the No- 
vember elections? But Judge Parker 
could have told them all about that. 

We prefer to think that the Interpar- 
liamentary Union’s opinion as to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s character and purposes is a 
correct one, and to wonder whether 
Judge Parker will be surprised to learn, 
after November next, that he is still in a 
land of liberty and law. 

Much that Judge Parker says about the 
tariff we approve. The present duties 
should be revised downward. The Re- 
publican party is justly criticised for re- 
pudiating the reciprocal treaties nego- 
tiated under authority of the Dingley act. 
It may not have been officially “ avowed ” 
that some duties were made very high 
upon the assumption that they were to be 
reduced by reciprocal agreements, but it 


certainly was expected that they would 


be so reduced. The Republican party is 
vulnerable in the matter of tariff duties 
and reciprocity, but the Democrats do not 
seem inclined to make effective use of 
these questions. Perhaps it is because 
some of those to whom the management 
of the campaign has been intrusted pre- 
fer that the tariff should not be changed. 

Judge Parker now declares his “ un- 
qualiffed belief in the gold standard,” 
thus to some extent making amends for 
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voting at the last two national elections 
for the silver standard. He promises, if 
elected, to revoke Pension Order No. 78, 
and then to ask for a law that will give 
an age pension without reference to dis- 
ability. This question could not attain 


-the dignity of a political issue after Con- 


gress has promptly appropriated $1,500,- 
000 to meet the payments which the Or- 
der might require to be made. He would 
promise to give the Filipinos independ- 
ence “as soon as they are reasonably 
prepared for it.” This, as we have said 
before, leaves room. for no sharply de- 
fined issue concerning the Philippines. 

On August 18th, commenting upon 
Judge Parker’s assertion that “ the com- 
mon law affords a complete remedy 
against monopolies,” we expressed the 
opinion that it was not feasible for the 
National Government to proceed against 
Trusts under what is called the common 
law. On September 12th, in his letter 
of acceptance, Mr. Roosevelt declared 
that the United States could not use the 
common law, the rules of which could be 
enforced only by the State courts and of- 
ficers. Judge Parker.does not now show 
in what way the common law should or 
could be used by the Federal authorities. 

He admits that he cannot determine 
whether there is any common law which 
can be applied and enforced by the Fed- 
eral courts, but he points to a Supreme 
Court decision that common law princi- 
ples can be applied in certain cases in- 
volving interstate commerce. . It does not 
appear that they have been so applied, 
and we do not remember that notable re- 
sults have followed a use of the common 
law by States in Trust cases. Judge Park- 
er’s remarks on this subject have not 
been all that might reasonably have been 
expected, in view of the fact that for 
years he has been the head of New York’s 
highest court. 

The Judge speaks of “the charge of 
violation of national good faith” in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal route. 
If he believes the charge is well founded. 
he should have squarely said so. It did 
not prevent almost exactly half of the 
Democratic Senators from voting for 
the canal treaty. 

Those who recall Mr. Danforth’s re- 
port of a conversation with Judge Park- 
er may have thought that the platform 
would suggest some reference in this let- 
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ter to the negro question. There is none. 
The Judge does commend “ the pledge 
of the platform to secure to our citizens, 
without distinction of race or creed, at 
home and abroad, the equal protection of 
the laws and the enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges open to them,”. but 
on reading a little further we see that 
this relates only to treaty rights and 


passports. 
Js 


The Problem of the Poor 


A POSITIVE and hopeful view of the 
great social problem of poverty has sel- 
dom been more effectively presented than 
it is by Dr. J. G. Phelps Stokes in an 
article that we publish in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. There is a refresh- 
ing vigor and independence of thought in 
it. Holding that the immediate cause of 
poverty is inability or unwillingness to 
support one’s self, Dr. Stokes insists that 
back of this immediate cause lie condi- 
tions for which society is responsible ; yet 
he does not, with the crass philosophers 
of socialism, assume that new social ma- 
chinery could eliminate poverty from the 
world without changes in the character 
and efficiency of human beings. Poverty 
is to be diminished, if at all, by improv- 
ing human personality, and the improve- 
rent is to be achieved, if at all, through 
changes in the social environment. 

It may be instructive to compare Dr. 
Stokes’ positive suggestions, which we 
need not take space to summarize, with 
others that have recently been put for- 
ward elsewhere. In the Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at St. Louis Superintend- 
ent Maxwell, of the New York Public 
Schools, insisted that far more radical 
measures must be taken than hitherto 
have been thought necessary or ex- 
pedient if the American public school 
system is to accomplish all that is ex- 
pected of it in upbuilding body, mind and 
character. In a large measure, Dr. Max- 
well asserts, the efforts of the school are 
defeated by the sum of conditions con- 
stituting tenement house life. Apart 
from the home the school can do little, 
and the tenement house works destruc- 
tion to the home and upon the domestic 
instincts. Dr. Maxwell has the courage 
of his convictions, and says that the great 
cities must stop trying to improve the 
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tenement house and must abolish it. By 
municipal enterprise great tracts of land 
must be acquired in accessible suburbs, 
and the working population must be 
housed there in decent, comfortable 
homes. 
Future developments may confirm. Dr. 


-Maxwell’s contention, but there is an- 


other side to the question that should be 
looked at. His assumptions are a part of 
a wider and commonly accepted belief 
that slum life is necessarily destructive 
of vitality and all the higher qualities of 
mind and character. This prevalent no- 
tion was sharply challenged the other day 
by G. A. Archdali Reid, M.D., of Lon- 
don, in a public discussion of Sir Francis 
Galton’s theories of race improvement. 
Dr. Reid said: 

“The assumption is made that the race 1s 
being so injured by the bad conditions that the 
descendant of a line of slum dwellers, if re- 
moved during infancy to the country, would, 
on the average, be inferior physically to the 
descendant of a line of rustics; whereas, con- 
trariwise, the descendant of a line of rustics, if 
removed during infancy to the slums, would be 
superior physically to the majority of the chil- 
dren he would meet there. I believe this as- 
sumption to be a totally unwarrantable one. 
It is founded on a confusion between inborn 
and acquired traits. Of course, the influences 
which act on a slum-bred child tend to injure 
him personally. But there is no certain evi- 
dence that the descendant of a line of slum 
dwellers is on the average inferior to the de- 
scendant of a line of rustics whose parents 
migrated to the slums just after his birth. I 
believe, in fact, that while a life in the slums 
deteriorates the individual, it does not affect 
directly the hereditary tendencies of the race 
in the least. A vast mass of evidence may be 
adduced in support of this contention. Slums 
are not a creation of yesterday. They have 
existed in many countries from very ancient 
times. Races that have been most exposed to 
slum life cannot be shown to be inferior phys- 
ically and mentally to those that have been 
less or not at all exposed. The Chinese, for 
example, who have been more exposed, and 
for a longer time, to such influences than any 
other people, are physically and mentally a very 
fine race, and certainly not inferior to the 
Dyaks of Borneo, for example.” 


When one stops ‘o think of it one must 
admit that there must be a large element 
of truth in what Dr. Reid says. While 
holding, as we must, that environment 
acts with compelling power for good or ill 
upon the human race, we must not forget 
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that it actsby elimination and therefore by 
selection, survival and heredity, as well 
as by education, and we suspect that 
herein lies the cause of one important 
fact to which Dr. Stokes has drawn at- 
tention. More individuals resist disease, 
even when epidemics are raging, than fall 
victims to it. It is, therefore, important, 
as Dr. Stokes insists, not only to fight 
sickness by. waging war against malig; 
nant bacteria, but also by increasing the 
resisting power of the human organism. 
Is it not probable tha: this restricting 
power has been developed, to the present 
time at least, chiefly by an elimination 
of non-resisting stocks? As Dr. Reid 
points out, this is certainly the explana- 
tion of the immunity of dark skinned 
races to malarial fevers. Is it not as cer- 
tainly the explanation of the relative re- 
sistance of the white races to other dis- 
eases, like tuberculosis and smallpox, 
that sweep away dark skinned popula- 
tions with frightful rapidity? May it not 
be that the conditions making up slum 
life have played an important part in 
creating the kind of human being that is 
capable of enduring the wear and tear 
of modern urban life? 

We are not suggesting the mainte- 
nance of slums as a means of improving 
the human race. We are only putting 
an interrogation point after Dr. Max- 
well’s radical propositions. We doubt if 
it is necessary to proceed to any measure 
so extreme as the forcible removal of 
tenement house populations to the sub- 
urbs. The wiser plan of effort seems to 
us to be laid bare upon the lines marked 
out by Dr. Stokes. Let us, to the utmost 
of possibility, improve the sanitary and 
moral conditions under which the people 
dwell in both city and country. Let us, 
so far as we can, increase resisting power 
to both physical disease and moral wrong 
by building up personality in every way. 
When we have done all that we can, na- 
ture will still go on with her work of 
elimination and selection. She will then 
create a type of man adapted to an en- 
vironment that has been made as decent 
and as wholesome as man can make it, 
with sufficient resisting power to endure 
the hardships and assaults that man can- 
not make end of, and of such efficiency 
as may be necessary for self-support and 
social helpfulness. 











A New Way to Prevent 


Lynching 


THE best informed man in the country 
on the prevalence of lynching gives facts 
and comments in this issue which invite 
most serious consideration if we do not 
wish the reputation of a barbarous peo- 
ple. That our people are awaking to the 
shame and danger of the condition cer- 
tain efforts for its prevention will show. 

It may not be wholly new, but prac- 
tically and effectively the method taken 
by the Governors of Georgia and Ala- 
bama to stop lynching is new and gives 
some promise of being effective. It is by 
punishing in a mild way, and disgracing 
in a severe way, the officers, whether 
sheriffs or of the militia, who have not 
protected prisoners under their charge. 

It will be remembered that at States- 
boro, Ga., the prisoners had been tried 
in the regular court and had just been 
sentenced by the judge. Then, while un- 
der the protection not only of the sheriff 
and his officers, but also of the militia 
that had been called out by the Governor, 
a mob was allowed, or even encouraged, 
to seize the prisoners from under the 
very eyes of the judge and carry them 
off and burn them to death while the 
militia looked on and did nothing. 

In this case Governor Terrell formed 
a Court of Inquiry. That seems very 
simple, and one might think inadequate, 
but less so than it seems. That court 
has brought in its conclusion that the 
troops were inefficient and cowardly. It 
criticises severely Captain Hitch and sev- 
eral other officers, praises one lieutenant 
for trying to do his duty, and declares 
that even after the mob had left the 
court house with their prisoners the mili- 
tary might have rescued them. Now fol- 
lows the next step. Governor Terrell has 
ordered a court-martial, which is to meet 
this week for the purpose of deciding 
what punishment shall be meted out to 
the recreant militiamen. The result of 
it is likely to be that the officers will be 
disgraced, convicted of either cowardice 
or incompetency, and stripped of their 
shoulder-straps, while the company is 
very likely to be disbanded. At any rate 
they will surely remain all the rest of 
their lives under the ban of public con- 
tempt for their failure in duty, as proved 
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by a court-martial. This is something 
that will be as real as it is intangible, and 
will stiffen up the Georgia militia in any 
succeeding call to protect a prisoner, and 
mobs will be very slow to try to take 
another prisoner out of the hands of the 
militia, with the suspicion that they will 
shoot. 

Another case is in Alabama. In 
Huntsville the prisoner taken from the 
military force of the State was not 
burned, simply lynched. Here Acting- 
Governor Cunningham called a military 
Court of Inquiry, and its conclusion was 
much the same. The prison was invaded 
by the mob, who set fire to it, and told 
the sheriff and soldiers that they would 
extinguish the fire if they would give up 
the prisoner. The sheriff yielded and the 
militia were ordered out of the building 
and saved their lives, but did not save 
the prisoner. Here the court finds the 
officers guilty of utter negligence of duty 
and they are also to be tried by court- 
martial. At the same time a grand jury 
finds Sheriff Rodgers guilty of neglect 
of duty or incompetency for having al- 
lowed a mob to remain several hours 
about the jail and taking no steps to dis- 
burse them, for permitting arson in the 
first degree to be committed in the jail, 
and refusing to fire upon the mob. It 
also finds Mayor Smith equally guilty for 
taking no steps to disperse the mob, and 
refusing to call out the fire department to 
extinguish the fire at the jail; and the 
Chief of Police is similarly condemned. 

There have been one or two other 
similar cases in which the sheriff or the 
militia have been held up to scorn and 
disgrace for their cowardice or wilful 
neglect of duty. We observe that the 
public press generally approves this con- 
demnation. It brings public sentiment in 
the most effective way to bear upon those 
who are guilty of not protecting our 
courts of lawa The men cannot be con- 
victed before a jury—that is quite impos- 
sible—but if they can be publicly branded 
as cowards that will do about as well. 
These men do not like to be called cow- 
ards. They may not -object very much 
to the lynching, but they do object to be- 
ing held to scorn as incompetent. The 
other day Senator McLaurin, in defend- 
ing a man who had taken part in killing 
and burning a man charged with murder, 
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a case which resulted in the death of 
eight more persons in the man-hunt, de- 
clared that the killing was justifiable and 
necessary in view of the conditions. Ifa 
United States Senator can make such a 
defense of an atrocious crime it is not 
strange that there may be found sheriffs 
and militia who will take no pains to pro- 
tect a prisoner. And another Senator, 
Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina, in a 
letter on the Statesboro burning, says 
such violence is “to be deplored,” and 
then goes on to excuse it at length, say- 
ing that “ mobs are bad, but they are evi- 
dences of a spirit of liberty,” and that 
“the whites are resolved to govern at 
whatever cost ” ; they “are on top and in- 
tend to stay there; ”’ and this seems to be 
his remedy for lynching: 


“Tf the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments were repealed, and the idea that an edu- 
cated negro is fit to govern white men aban- 
doned, the negroes would soon cease to provoke 
the superior race, and such acts of blood and 
violence as the Statesboro tragedy would be 
things of the past.” 


This sentiment is not exactly that 
which will support the peaceful operation 
of law, or support the Governors of 
Georgia and Alabama. It appears to us 
that the method suggested by President 
Hadley for punishing trust robbers 
might profitably be applied at Washing- 
ton in the cases of Senators Tillman and 
McLaurin, _ 


Concessions of Conservative 
Theology 


WE know it is true that there remain 
in the Highlands of Scotland a few 
Gaelic-speaking ministers of the Free 
Kirk, who hold the accentuated theol- 
ogy of John Knox and the doctors of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, for 
they have declared it in a supreme court 
of law and have made claims of theology 
as superior to morality. We presume 
also that there are portions of this coun- 
try where in certain churches nothing 
has been learned for a hundred years 
and where still “the sun do move,” if 
they do not, and “ particular election ” is 
still preached to the elected and the rep- 
robated. 

But even in the conservative ranks 
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generally a very different teaching pre- 
vails from what was held fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago. Science has done much, 
and criticism has done more. Something 
like a quarter of a century ago THE IN- 
DEPENDENT happened to say editorially 
that in our American colleges under re- 
ligious control it was taught that the 
physical structure of man had its origin 
in a lower animal form. In denial of this 
statement a conservative Presbyterian 
paper published contradictions secured 
from the presidents of the larger part of 
these Eastern colleges; and, for a won- 
der, Princeton College was the only one 
of the number that admitted the state- 
ment to be true, but the President of 
Princeton was McCosh. We knew that 
we were right, nevertheless, and we in- 
quired of the professors of biology in 
the same colleges, and they knew and ac- 
knowledged the fact. Now no statement 
of evolution troubles any one. It has 
conquered the religious field. 

But still more effective and disturb- 
ing is biblical criticism. It has captured 


all, or nearly all, our theological semi- 
naries ; and even those which seem to re- 
sist it devote themselves chiefly to the 


attack on the extreme and radical results 
of hasty scholars, rather than to the prin- 
ciples involved. It is difficult now to 
find a teacher of Old or New Testament 
who is not more or less of a higher crit- 
ic. The conservative men now would 
have been regarded as dangerous rad- 
icals thirty years ago. Sayce and Hom- 
mel are now conservatives, even as, a 
generation ago, Agassiz, who had been 
made a heretic for his doctrine of the 
separate origin of races, came to be the 
palladium of orthodoxy because he could 
not accept evolution. 

A remarkable illustration of the 
change of view in so-called conservative 
circles is seen in the two great Bible 
Dictionaries that now hold the field. One 
of them, the “Encyclopedia Biblica,” 
is confessedly and, in‘ parts, wildly rad- 
ical. The editor, Professor Cheyne, has 
gone daft in his reconstruction of He- 
brew history and the Old Testament text ; 
altho as.to the text it is lower criticism 
into which his higher criticism has driven 
him amuck among the Jerahmeelites. 
The other is Hastings’s “ Bible Diction- 
ary,” reckoned as conservative, praised 
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by the conservatives, but which through 
and through follows the principles of 
higher criticism and reaches its results 
in the history of both the Old Testament 
and the New and in its scientific treat- 
ment of the development of the Jewish 
religion and the Christion doctrine. Such 
teachings would have been condemned 
as radical thirty years ago in circles 
where now they are received without 
protest. 

Perhaps an even better if not so com- 
plete an illustration is afforded in the 
teaching of the Sunday school. Natu- 
rally and properly the Sunday school is 
very conservative. Children are in the 
world’s early age, and have to be taught 
concretely, by story and tradition rather 
than by theory and criticism. We have 
had no more competent spokesman of 
the American Sunday school than The 
Sunday School Times. It has carefully 
chosen the most conservative men to ex- 
pound the International Lessons. We 
have, therefore, been particularly inter- 
ested in the last issue of that journal 
where Professor Willis J. Beecher, long 
its accepted expositor of the Internation- 
al Lessons, formally discusses some crit- 
ical difficulties in answer to numerous 
questions received from teachers. 

His article is entitled “ Three Ques- 
tions Concerning Genesis.” They are the 
following: “Are the biographies in 
Genesis biographical?” “Is there a 
biblical chronology before Abraham?” 
and “Is Adam a myth?” 

He begins his answer with the basic 
principle of the higher criticism: “The 
narratives of Genesis are not formulated 
science, but literature.” By “ formulated 
science” he means the exact statement 
of historical fact, such as Prescott or 
Freeman might write. “The literary 
narrative,” he tells these Sunday school 
teachers, “presents some of the facts 
only,” and then “ may arrange them by 
their pictorial rather than by their log- 
ical values.” That is good higher criti- 
cism, what some of the critics call myth, 
and others parable or poem, teaching 
“some of the facts only,” the religious 
facts beneath the “ pictorial” setting. It 
is not surprising, he thinks, that we are 
likely to misread literally this “ literary 
narrative,” where the facts are “so ar- 
ranged and stated as to make vivid ap- 
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peals to the imagination.” Professor 
Beecher does not call these statements 
fictions, but “ selected facts made vivid 
by poetic treatment.” 

When he comes to illustrate his mean- 
ing he holds that many of the persons 
mentioned in Genesis were not real in- 
dividuals, as a mistaken interpretation 
would assume. He says it is not absurd 
to hold that “most of the biographies 
in Genesis may be traditions of tribal 
movements narrated in a _ personified 
form.” He would not carry this too far, 


for Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were, 


probably real persons. The lists of the 
names in the genealogies of the sons 
of Adam and Noah, with the dates of 
their ages, he takes not to be personal, 
but lists of races or dynasties, “ ethnical.” 
To be sure, “the Hebrew text makes 
the interval from the creation of Adam 
to Abraham to be about two thousand 
years, while some of the other copies ex- 
tend this by a few centuries,” but he ad- 
mits the conclusion that this chronology 
cannot be accepted, for we have suffi- 
cient knowledge that man flourished long 
before the date thus assigned to Adam. 
These are “probably mnemonic tables 
of nationalities or of historical move- 
ments, put in personified form.” That is, 
they are not historical, but “ pictorial.” 
Professor Beecher comes back to the 
question, “Is Adam a myth?” His an- 
swer is, “ If the current understanding of 
the first chapters of Genesis ”—that is, 
that they are historical—“ were the true 
understanding, perhaps we should be 
compelled to answer this question in the 
affirmative.” But these are “ figures of 
speech.” Under the “literary” utter- 
ance are “really their important state- 
ments of fact,” such as that man, dust 
of the earth, “is yet a living individual- 
ity;” that God made the animals “ the 
subordinate companions of man;” and 
that “the highest type of companionship 
shall be that of man and woman.” Such 
as these are, he says, “ the facts that are 
really in these narratives,” and we are to 
“ eliminate the facts that are supposed to 
be in. them but are not,” and we shall then 
find them to be “finely wrought and 
truthful literary narratives of facts.” 
All this is pure higher criticism, and 
accepts a good part of its results. There 
is no difference between “literary” 
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presentation of essential moral or relig- 
ious facts and myth. Professor Beech- 
er has defended the mythical, or para- 
bolic, or poetic, theory of the early chap- 
ters of Genesis in the most gentle way, 
so as not to offend babes in Christ, but it 
is all the same thing in the end; and a 
generation or two ago it would have been 
regarded as downright heresy. The doc- 
trine of inherited depravity depended on 
the historical and not the literary Adam’s 
sin, for “as in Adam all died,” etc. 
Doubtless these chapters are literature, 
but somehow those to whom they were 
first written took them to be facts, setting 
and all, both lesson and story, and we 
cannot doubt that the compilers so meant 
and understood them. We agree with 
Professor Beecher that they are invalu- 
able “literary” monuments and of su- 
preme religious value. They present us 
a God whom our twentieth century may 
well worship; but as history they must 
be weighed and sifted and corrected, and 
this even the common Sunday school 
teacher is taught, in the most guarded 
and inoffensive way, by the very conser- 
vative Professor Beecher. So moves the 


world. 
& 


Harvesting 


YELLow, yellow, yellow—and then 


red! The oat fields and the wheat 
fields made great golden patches on 
the hillsides ; now the corn ripens, and 
the orchard looks tired holding its 
crimson burden. The trees have 
worked hard all the summer, and put 
an abounding life into fruitage. The 
Jonathans are like scarlet ropes all 
over the trees, and the Northern Spys 
roll down hill and rest in heaps in the 
hollows. Wise men have their apple 
trees braced with poles that have short 
crossbars; yet the limbs are snapping 
with the weight. The boys are pick- 
ing up the drops for cider. They will 
stand around the casks to-morrow, 
with yellow straws, sucking the mellow 
juice, till they are casks themselves. 
There is nothing more beautiful in the 
world than an orchard in harvest time; 
Spitzenbergs, Golden Pippins, Green- 
ings, Red Streaks, Kings and Seek No 
Furthers—with Northern Spys; the 
wonderful result of the selection. 
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The rail fences are aflame with Vir- 
ginia creeper; and just the other side 
of the big stone fence is a line of red 
sumach, alternating with blackberry 
bushes. It is hard to tell which is the 
most glorious at this season of the 
year; the blackberry should certainly 
do something to compensate us for its 
thorns. Red is the color of old age— 
and of the old age of the year. Blue 
is the working color of Nature. Yellow 
is the ripening color; and red is the 
color of resulting rest and _ peace. 
Hemmed in by these scarlet and crim- 
son lines are the great cornfields, full 
of stooks. Bunches of men and boys 
are squatted or kneeling about, or sit- 
ting on huge pumpkins for seats, while 
they make the golden ears fly fast from 
their hands to the wagon. It would be 
well for vain artists and ambitious au- 
thors to see how these huskers are just 
as vain and proud of their achievements 
in twisting the ears from their wrap- 
pings. Every one manages in this 
world to get into competition; and 
why shall not the hands be as proud 
as the head? Others drive full loads 
to the cribs for winter storage.- The 
hens have found the fields and go 
clucking and cackling about, filling 
themselves with scattered kernels or 
stripping dropped nubbins. Over the 
pasture fence the cows look wistfully 
at the pumpkins that punctuate the 
field, and with low mooings suggest 
that it is the dinner hour. They know 
better, for every cow can tell when it 
is twelve o’clock to the minute with- 
out watch or clock. 

Grape harvesting grows in interest, 
partly because the new varieties mul- 
tiply in number, while the quality im- 
proves, and partly because everybody 
likes grapes—and, for that matter, can 
have all he wants at a minimum cost. 
The grape is a food as well as a fruit, 
and will easily displace beef and mut- 
ton without damage to the eater. A 
few years ago, when appendicitis was 
the fashion, the mischief was laid to 
grape seeds; but now the disease is 
better understood to be a result of in- 
digestion and overeating. One of our 
best medical authorities says: “ Eat 
two meals a day, and eat at least one- 
half fruit. and you will not only escape 


appendicitis, but you will live twenty 
years longer, on the average.” At any 
rate, we like grapes, and are willing to 
say that there is no harvest that more 
interests us. Thousands of baskets of 
black Wordens, and as many of white 
Diamonds, with carloads of Niagaras 
and Agawams, go every day across the 
country to feed the cities’ millions at 
four cents a pound; that is one-fourth 
the price of cheap meat. There is not 
a little house lot, even in the city, that 
cannot grow its own vines; while in 
the country every barn and outhouse, 
as well as every house, may be covered 
with vines that yield their loads as 
regularly as the corn and potato fields. 
One Niagara and one Worden, or a 
Gaertner and a Moore’s Early, trailed 
together over a homely cottage will 
make it beautiful, while paying half the 
rent. 

The present pomological passion is 


‘plums; fifty years ago it was pears. 


Such men as Wilder and Barry will 
longest be known, not for what they 
wrote, but for their enthusiasm in 
growing pear seedlings. Then Kirt- 
land made himself and Ohio famous 
for his Bigarreau cherries; and soon 
after Grant and Rogers and. Ricketts 
stirred the whole civilized world with 
their hybridized grapes. A little later 
Budd and Gibbs were racing up and 
down the zones trying to find new va- 
rieties of apples, pears and plums and 
cherries hardy enough to widen the fruit 
belt up into Minnesota, while other 
Northern fruits went down to Texas. 
Just now we are in the Burbank era, 
when science is more accurately ap- 
plied to the whole world of fruits—but 
is specially dazing us with the multi- 
plication of choice plums. Any one 
who has not yet tasted a Burbank or a 
Wickson or a Maynard or a Gonzales 
has a new sensation that Byron might 
have envied. The earth has been ran- 
sacked for new sorts, and all these 
have been bred together to enrich our 
orchards with the beautiful as well as 
the valuable. 

With all this rush and multiplication 
of products it is wonderful how Na- 
ture has arranged their times of ripen- 
ing so that they shall not all come to 
our tables at once. The strawberry 
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begins in early June, or possibly in 
May, in our Northern fields; then the 
currant ushers in July, keeping close 
company with the black raspberry. 
The red raspberry, with the gooseberry 
and the cherry, fill up July. Black- 
berry pie and blackberries in milk are 
all that we need in August, but not all 
that we get. . Pears and plums are al- 
ready inviting us to their feast, and, 
with grapes, they fill up September, and 
keep us busy till frost time. Early 
apples began to drop in August, but 
the big crop must be gathered in Oc- 
tober and November. When the last 
of the Greenings are placed in storage, 
snow flurries chill the air, and the even- 
ings are so long that we are ready for 
cider and toasted cheese. Now we 
shall have a husking bee, and finish the 
harvest begun in the fields. 

Whether it be in the orchard, or in 
the cornfield, or anywhere else that 
harvesting is going on, we have most 
in evidence the free and easy, or, rather, 
reckless, way in which American farm- 
ing is done. In the spring there is a 
vast amount of guesswork in the seed 
that is planted; and all summer the 


farmer is at the mercy of wind and 


drought and insects and rust and 
floods. He is getting over his distaste 
for book farming, yet science has got 
a long job ahead before it can reduce 
agriculture to any rules of maximum 
products and minimum waste. The 
old fashioned farmer is gradually be- 
ing wiped out by a better educated gen- 
eration—but the change is slow. The 
coming farmer, from the employer 
down to the humblest employee, will 
be trained to observe, to experiment 
and to deal with Nature’s notebook in 
hand. Such farmers will in the spring 
know almost to a certainty what their 
autumn harvest will be. Now the 
wheat crop swings between five bush- 
els and forty bushels to the acre; and 
the speculators on the Board of Trade 
make and lose fortunes in a day—and 
the farmers lose, but rarely gain. 

This is not the worst of it. With all 
these magnificent crops of fruits and 
cereals which are being gathered from 
our fields, not one farmer in ten has a 
decent storage room. They know lit- 
tle of the market, and yet they are com- 
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pelled to rush their crops to a quick 
sale. Apple growers especially have 
no adequate storage room, and for that 
matter they know next to nothing 
about how to pick their fruit, how to 
handle it, how to store it, or how to sell 
it. The result is dead waste of one- 
tenth of the farmer’s work; in some 
cases one-fourth. Worse yet is the 
loss of that rhythm and _ satisfaction 
which come from a completed job. 


Sd 


The convention of the New 

York Democrats was con- 

trolled by ex-Senator Hill, 
but his favorite candidate for the Gov- 
ernorship, Mr. Stanchfield, was laid aside 
at the suggestion of Judge Parker, and it 
was due to decisive influence from the 
same quarter that Judge D. Cady Her- 
rick, of Albany, was nominated. Mr. 
Hill had turned to Edward M. Grout, 
Comptroller of the city of New York, but 
the opposition of Tammany removed him 
from the list, and at last Mr. Hill placed 
in nomination Judge Herrick, who had 
been his bitter political enemy. He had 
also assisted materially, two years ago, in 
defeating Mr. Coler, whose nomination 
for Governor Mr. Hill had procured. 
The nomination of Herrick appears to 
have harmonized all the warring ele- 
ments of the party. He has been an able 
and impartial judge. At the same time 
he has been the political boss of his 
county. For this reason the New York 
Evening Post, an untiring supporter of 
Judge Parker, bolts the nomination. It 
cannot consistently stand for Herrick 
while attacking Governor Odell for hold- 
ing the chairmanship of his party’s com- 
mittee, and his party for permitting him 
to do so. On the other hand, the Sun, 
which supports Roosevelt, is moved by 
its disapproval of Governor Odell! and his 
methods to exert its influence for the 
Democratic nominee, Herrick. Abun- 
dant evidence of Judge Herrick’s polliti- 
cal activity while on the bench is found 
in the admissions of the leading journals 
of his party. Thus, the World (which 
supports his nomination) says: 

“It is notorious that, after becoming a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, he continued to be 
the political boss of Albany, and that until the 
secret ballot system was adopted the methods 
of the Albany ‘machine,’ under his more or 
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less direct leadership, were alleged to be. tyran- 
nical and corrupt. The long association of 
such a fine and scholarly mind with low and 
disreputable ward politicians has puzzled many 
lawyers who have praised his work on the 
bench. His bitterest enemy would not credit 
a charge of venality against him. His warm- 
est friend would not deny that he has damaged 
the reputation of the judiciary by his participa- 
tion in practical politics.” 

Judge Herrick desired to be nominated 
for the place vacated by Judge Parker. 
Fortunately, the two parties have agreed 
upon a good ticket for this and another 
vacancy on the bench. Altho Judge Her- 
rick’s nomination repels some who think 
a judge ought not to be a political boss, 
it does not appear to be a weak one. He 
is a man of keen intellect, courage, en- 
ergy and independence, and he will profit 
by the shortcomings and quarrels of the 
Republican organization. 

2s 


It is worth while to 
pursue a little the facts 
about that educated 
horse, the wise Hans, which the Ger- 
mans are talking so much about; for 
there may be more importance in the 
fact of the education of a horse to rea- 
son than in the discovery of half a 
dozen chemical elements. If horses 
can be trained to reason, why not dogs? 
And what limit may there be to it in 
the generations? The owner, Herr 
Von Osten, once a teacher in mathe- 
matics, is not educating the horse for 
exhibition purposes, but simply in the 
interest of science. The report of his 
powers is given by Dr. Heinroth, of 
the Berlin Zoological Garden. In the 
presence of Herr Von Osten, who 
coaxed the horse by feeding him with 
carrots, he answered correctly, by 
stamping with his right fore foot, such 
questions as 6 + 2 and4+ 3. He 
then gave correctly the multiples of 
12 and such sums as 72+ 14. He was 
asked in German words, “ What is the 
difference between 43 and 6?” and im- 
mediately pawed the answer. Hans 
can, says Dr. Heinroth, convert com- 
mon fractions into decimals (an as- 
tounding statement), and can tell time 
by the clock. When asked, “ It is now 
40 minutes after twelve; how many 
minutes before one o’clock?” he im- 


That Reasoning 
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mediately gave twenty strokes. He 
tells colors, and when asked which in 
a row of numbered ‘colors was green 
he indicated the right one by five 
strokes. One would think this must 
be deception, for how can a horse, 
without words, keep count of numbers 
up to 86 at least? But Dr. Heinroth 
questioned the horse in his stall, in the 
absence of his owner, and got equally 
clear and correct answers. It is an 
old question which this recalls, “ Is a man 
better than a beast?” 

& 
The Policy of A Paris review has just 

Disdain published some _ corre- 

spondence of Ibsen with 
the eloquent French Prof. Georges 
Brandés, from which we quote an ex- 
pression of policy which is not beyond 
criticism. Ibsen says: 

“T understand that you have founded a so- 
ciety. Do not put too much dependence on 
those whom you have rallied to your support. 
ersihe I am not at all sure that your position 
will be strengthened in this way. In my view 
the solitary is the stronger.” 


He would treat his enemies precisely 
as he would treat his friends: 


“As to the attacks of which you are the 
object, the falsehoods, the calumnies, etc., I 
give you the advice which I have from my 
own personal experience found to be good. 
Maintain a lofty attitude; it is your only 
proper course. Move straightforward; do not 
let it seem for a single instant that a word of 
_your enemies has attracted your attention. 
Act, indeed, as if you were quite ignorant of 
the existence of your enemies. . . . One 
sinks into vulgarity who tries to defend him- 
self; avoid that. Begin a new series of lec- 
tures; keep a calm, irritating quiet, a happy 
disdain, of all that shakes and threatens ruin 
about you.” 


But circumstances alter cases. What may 
do for a literary man will not do for 
a candidate for the votes of the people. 
He must defend his record. 

& 


It is not an ethical question 
really, rather a_ financial 
and prudential one, which is 
raised between the advocates of free 
trade and those of protection, and it is 
unfortunate for those who have been 
long associated with the Republican 
Party and who are attached to the prin- 
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ciples on which it was organized that it 
has so far switched over to one of the 
theories as to the tariff. Had the party 
large invested funds, like the United 
Free Church, those funds might, on the 
principles of the late Scotch decision, be 
scooped up by a small remnant who 
“voted for Fremont” and who stick to 
the old platform. We do not find it easy 
to wax enthusiastic over high tariff, and 
should be glad to see various reductions 
made, as they say, by its friends. Equal- 
ly it does not surprise us to find Demo- 
crats who want protection. We take it that 
the Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent is no less a Democrat because he 
declares that he believes in incidental pro- 
tection of American industries. He says: 

“T am for a tariff that will yield sufficient 
revenue for the economical and proper expen- 
- ditures of the Government, and in that tariff 
I believe incidental protection to our industries 
is right and proper.” 


That is what we all say except a few 
radicals, what we presume Judge Parker 
himself would say if he were pinned 
down, and what President Roosevelt 
says. But there are yet some ethical 
principles more or less involved between 
the parties, and one of these is what has 
driven one of the most prominent free- 
traders and anti-imperialists of Boston 
out of the Democratic Party and into the 
support of Mr. Roosevelt. He believes, 
as we do, that the attitude of the party 
toward the negro, in its platform, its can- 
didates, its managers, and in its treat- 
ment of the race wherever it is dominant, 
is wrong and bad, and this sends him 
back to the Republicans. It is a pleasure 
to see this difference brought to notice. 
We observe that another distinguished 
Irish Democrat of Boston, Mr. James 
Jeffrey Roche, has gone over to Roose- 
velt for a similar reason, and says that 
he has no use for the arrogant Anglo- 
Saxon attitude toward other races. 
& 


One would think that about 
the most useless piece of 
work that could be imag- 
ined would be the digging of a hole in 
the ground simply for the hole and not 
for the ore that might be found in it. 
But the President of the Section of En- 
gineering in the late meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association said that it is much more 


Piercing the 
Earth 
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important and useful to have a deep hole 
pierced into the earth than to go to the 
North or South Pole. The deepest shaft 
at any mine on the earth is only about 
a mile deep; he would have one ten or 
twelve miles deep. The purpose he did 
not very well explain, but it is clear that 
it would have some scientific value. It 
would show how the. heat increases as 
one descends, and it would show the 
structure of the lower rocks, and possi- 
bly bring us to sources of metals, for we 
know that the rocks on the surface are 
much below the specific gravity of the 
earth as a whole. Mr. Parsons gives this 
table of the time and expense of digging 


such a shaft: 
Temp. 
Time of 
in rock. 
Cost. years. ° F. 
For 2 miles depth from 
$2,500,000 10 122 
For 4 miles depth from 
surface 
For 6 miles depth from 
surface ; 


5,500,000 25 


40 
55 


70 242 


85 272 


The chief difficulties would be the pres- 
sure of air at great depths and the cool- 
ing of the shaft, but these could be ob- 
viated. Apart from any possible discov- 
ery of metal or ore the only financial ben- 
efit that it is easy to conceive is its use 
as a source of heat. If one of these days 
coal should be exhausted one might pos- 
sibly, by going down twelve miles, get a 
supply of heat for mechanical purposes, 
digging a shaft where now we erect a 


chimney. Pe 


It has sometimes been said that if you 
want to stop railroad accidents you must 
put a railroad director on the cowcatcher. 
That does not always work. Last week 
the Preses presidum Director of all di- 
rectors in the country, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, had a special train made up for 
himself and chief Arch-primate of Great 
Britain, and while running at top speed 
the train collided with another train and 
a number were injured, and the Arch- 
bishop and Mr. Morgan had a great 
shaking up. The cowcatcher plan will 
not always work. 





Insurance 


Insurance in Japan 


THERE are some forty life insurance 
companies doing business in Japan. 
During the year ending June 30th, 1903, 
these companies, according to the latest 
available information, received in pre- 
miums a total of 6,993,422 yen. (One 
yen is equivalent to about fifty cents in 
American gold.) They expended for 
losses during the same period 2,117,817 
yen. 
panies- collected in premiums 3,552,674 
yen during this period, and paid 1,154,- 
887 yen for losses. Three Japanese ma- 
rine companies received 2,319,385 yen for 
premiums, and paid out in losses 1,302,- 
445 yen. 

Insurance companies organized under 
systems obtaining in European countries 
were introduced into Japan about the 
year 1881. Laws were speedily passed 
providing for supervision and control, 
which have since undergone modification 
from time to time. In 1899 a revision 
took place and these laws now remain in 
force. Important provisions appearing 
in the Japanese Code and applying to in- 
surance are as follows: 

“Tf the sum insured exceeds the value of the 
subject of insurance the contract is void as to 
the excess, and if two or more contracts of 
insurance are made on the same property, each 
is valid only for such proportion of the loss as 
the amount insured bears to the value of the 
whole property at the time of fire or loss ; mate- 
rial changes in risk to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the insurer, otherwise the contract is 
null and void; no underwriter is liable for loss 
occurring by reason of war, civil commotion or 
the bad faith or gross negligence of the in- 
sured; the capital of a joint stock company or 
the fund of a mutual company must be more 
than 100,000 yen, and only one class of busi- 
ness is permitted by the same company.” 

For the regulation and supervision of 
foreign insurance companies special pro- 
visions are in force as to capital and de- 
posits required. 


Russian Insurance 


THE present Russo-Japanese War 
makes all kinds of statistics relative to 
Russia especially timely. The follow- 
ing interesting figures showing the 
activity of Russian and foreign life in- 
surance companies in the Russian Empire 


The nineteen fire insurance com-: 


during 1903 are based upon a report 
made on the subject by Consul Smith, of 


Moscow : 
Policies. Insurance. 


ed 

biker’ 4,287 $5,678,163 
Insurance Co. “ Rossia” (found- - 

ed 1881) 3,251 5,191,330 

Russian Ins. Co, (founded 1895) 2,699 3,819,100 

Russian Ins. Co. (founded 1901) 2,127 38,803,055 

Insurance Co. “ Jakor” (found- 

1,652 1,855,533 

902 1,118,700 

536,685 

$22,002,566 


Insurance .  “ Solicitude ” 
(founded 1892)............ 446 


15,364 





N. Y. Life Ins. Co, (operating 

. 1 —— Page 1ae%) ( 4,987 
quitable e Ins, 0. (oper- 

:. ating = yA = _ ‘: 1,924 38,753,600 
’Urbain Ins. Co. (operating in 
Russia since 1889) 1,585 3,098,225 


8,446 $17,320,835 


$10,469,010 





Totals 
Total Lan a and foreign 





23,810 $39,321,401 


THE committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has just written 
a letter to President Roosevelt on the 
fire danger of congested cities, and call- 
ing his attention to the fact that possi- 
bly the Department of Commerce and 
Labor may be able to do something in 
some way or other to prevent future 
conflagrations, which “are largely pre- 
ventable.” The letter adds that “ unless 
effective measures are taken to improve 
conditions, especially in our larger cities 
and towns, the fire waste is sure to be 
greatly increased, swelling the tax for 
insurance and increasing the’ property 
values wiped out of existence, to which 
extent the country is made poorer.” 

ef 


....1he Insurance Herald is credited 
with the surprising if not incredible 
statement that ex-Senator Henry Gass- 
away Davis, the Democratic candidate for 
the office of Vice-President, has no use 
for insurance of any kind. According to 
the Herald, Mr. Davis, while president 
of the West Virginia Central Railroad, 
permitted the shops of that road to go 
entirely without the protection afforded 
by fire insurance, which is now consid- 
ered an ordinary business precaution. 
The Herald is further quoted as stating 
that Mr. Davis carries no insurance upon 
his palatial home and that he abhors both 
life insurance and doctors. 
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Financial 


The Tax Should Be Repealed 


THe New York State Association of 
Savings Banks has appointed a commit- 
tee, of which William H. S. Wood 
(President of the Bowery Savings 
Bank) is chairman, to secure the repeal 
of the so-called franchise tax imposed 
upon the savings banks of this State 
three years ago. This tax is one per 
cent. of a bank’s surplus or guaranty 
fund and of its undivided earnings. The 
two leading political parties have been re- 
quested by the committee to favor the 
repeal of it and to define their attitude 
in their platforms. In the Republican 
platform there is an equivocal declaration, 
which may or may not have committed 
the party to repeal. The Democrats in 
their platform sharply attack the tax, as- 
serting that it is unnecessary and op- 
pressive, as well as a crude and unscien- 
tific imposition upon those least able to 
bear the burden. The committee intends 
to address the voters of the State by 
means of leaflets setting forth tersely the 
arguments which show that it is both un- 
just and inexpedient to discourage thrift 
among persons of small means by such 
taxation. No argument should be 
needed in support of the committee’s po- 
sition. The tax ought never to have been 
imposed ; it should be promptly repealed 
at the coming session of the Legislature. 


st 


Transcontinental Railways 


Ow1nc to the activity of transconti- 
nental railway shares in the market last 
week, much gossip was published as to 
large purchases for change of control. 
It seems probable that the Atchison al- 
ready is, or soon will be, controlled by 
one or all of its competitors. Recent de- 
velopments seem to point to joint control 
and a new exemplification of “ commu- 
nity of interest.” The movement is toward 
a further consolidation of all the roads 
west of the Mississippi, a consolidation 
accompanied by what will be virtually a 
violation of the Anti-Trust law in the 
central and southern parts of the terri- 
tory west of that river, similar to the 
violation with respect to which the law 
has been enforced in the Northwest. 
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Financial Items 


Ir is asserted that a large block of 
Atchison stock, from 300,000 to 400,000 
shares, has recently been acquired in the 
interest of the Union Pacific. 

....The expected reduction of prices 
was made last week by the Steel Billet 
Pool, or Association. Billets are to .be 
$19.50 instead of $23, and sheet bars 
$21.50 instead of $24. 

....It is reported that the Steel Cor- 
poration will build works in Canada, ow- 
ing to the new Canadian duties on steel 
products and the tax on imported steel 
when sold below prices prevailing in the 
home market. 

....The Illinois Central’s report for 
the last fiscal year shows that the increase 
($2,957,000) of operating expenses was 
due largely to higher wages, the addi- 
tional payment to employees engaged in 
operation having exceeded $1,200,000. 

....Officers of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, or Trust, being about 
to inspect the beet sugar factories of the 
West, it is said that the company now 
directly or indirectly controls the pro- 
duction of nearly four-fifths of the coun- 
try’s output of beet sugar. 

....Lhe Bankers’ Trust Company’s 
first dividend, 1% per cent., will be paid 
on October Ist. It calls for only $15,000, 
altho the earnings for the first eighteen 
months of business have been in the 
neighborhood of $180,000. This indi- 
cates the wise conservatism of the com- 
pany’s board, which is composed of 
prominent bankers. 

....Dividends 


nounced : 
N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R.R., 144 per cent., 
pagett October 15th. 
. Y. Air Brake Co., 2 per cent., payable 
October 15th. 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph Co., $1.50 per 
share, payable October 1sth. 
Union Typewriter Co., 344 per cent., payable 
October 1st. 
Union Bag & Paper Co., Preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable September 3oth. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, 
21 per cent., payable October roth. 
Nat’l Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able October rst. 
Garfield Nat’l Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
— September 3oth. 
oupons of Southern Pacific Co. (various 
divisions), payable October 1st (see adv’t). 


and coupons an- 
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The only Dog (—")_— Proof Lid. 


Cellar and y ara 
to be trim, neat, sanitary, should have 
WITT’S CORRUGATED CAN 
for Ashes 

Close-fitting lid shuts contents out of sight ; pre- 
vents scattering or = blowing through h house. 
Fire-proof. Made o Ivanized steel. 
can made.’ Look tor *Witt's Can" st stamped in intid. 

Get Witt’s Corrugated Pai 

Buy of your dealer, if penitent if not wn — 
THE WITT CORNICE CO., - Dept. 3, Cincinnati, 0, 











THE 


Madison Square 


37 MADISON AVENUE 


A modern fireproof Apartment House and Apart- 
ment Hotel of the highest class. 

Facing Madison Square, within a few minutes’ 
walk of the best shops and theatres, and easily ac- 
cessible to all the ouincinal transit systems. 


HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 


Six Rooms and Bath, $1,600 to $2,000. 
Seven Rooms and Bath, $2,200 to $3,000 
Including Light and Heat. 


NON-HOUSEKEEPING $0.0 
One Room and Bath, 
Two Rooms and Bath, 
Three Rooms and Bath, 1007 to Ie 400 
Including Light, Heat and Se 
LARGER SUITES AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


A general dining room for the convenience of all 
tenants is provided, and arrangements can also be 
made to have meals served in the apartments—both 
housekeeping and non-housekeeping. For informa- 
tion apply at 


OFFICE ON THE PREMISES 
any hour, day or evening. 
The house will be under the management of 
S. W. MATHEWSON, JR., 
RESIDENT MANAGER. 
Booklet on request. 























N.W. Halsey & Go. 


BANKERS 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR MEET- 
ING THE INVESTMENT NEEDS 
OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND PRIVATE INVESTORS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


49 WALL ST. THE ROOKERY 





In 5-Lb. Lots BBWC. a Pound 


SPECIAL OFFER tk Goons 


On a sample order of $5.00 and upwards of Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Extracts and a sowets, we Pail allow you 20 per 


ha so that you 
isis a chance that oy 
ves a) J nce to purchase our goods at 
= prices. 


pote rp SOc. Teas 


IN THE U.8. ALL KINDS. 


Ool E Breakf: Soucho Congou M ixed, 
Japan. im i perial, & = Gunpew * Youns Hysos, Ceylon. 


Good Peony Mixed and Eng. Breakfast 265 and 30¢, a lb. 


Weer 25c. Coffee 


Good Roasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a Ib. 
@ ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
Full Line of @roceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid 
For full particulars address C. W. B., care 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. O. Box 2 1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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& Condit Co., 130 Chambers St., New York. 


one or more packages will be sent to ANY ad- 
] 5 dress on receipt of the price by Acker, Merrill 
Express charges to be paid at destination. 





MOTHERS! CAUTION! 


Do not experiment with baby’s 

Delicate little stomach. 

Get COOK’S Flaked Rice. There are substitutes. 
Avoid them. 











Food for Babtes. 
EVERYBODY’S 


4 BABIES MADE 28" 


STRONG 


Cook’sFlaked Rice 


The little book in each package tells why they 
endorse, and all about how they have used it. 








DOCTORS MOTHERS 





CARL WEILAND, M. D. MRS. JOSEPH HOERMAN, 


Former Chief of Clinic at Jefferson Medical College Green and Fairview Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hospital, 315 North Sixth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. MRS. AMELIA MATZNER, 


THOS. J. LARKIN M. D. a 
Visiting Physician, St. Joseph’s Hospital, MRS. LUDWIG SI MMONS, 


119 E. 108th St., New York City. Mt. Clements, Michigan. 


CHAS. A. HINKS, M. D. MRS. V. P. ASH, 


Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 28 Portland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











AND MANY, MANY OTHERS 











MOTHERS, YOU OWE IT TO YOUR BABY TO TRY 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE. YOUR GROCER SELLS IT AND KNOWS 
HOW GOOD IT IS. BUY FROM HIM AND SAVE EXPRESSAGE, 
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FOR SALE! 
A BEAUTIFUL WINTER HOME 


At Clearwater, Florida. 








Large new residence with every modern 
convenience, artesian water, situated on 
beautiful bluff overlooking Clearwater Bay 
and the Gulf of Mexico. “Gulf Haven” 
was built by its late owner, recently deceas- 
ed, for his own use, and there is no more 
charming place of winter residence on the 
West Coast; beautiful grounds, magnificent 
oaks, abundance of bearing orange trees, 
lemons, grape-fruit and other tropical fruits, 
shubbery and flowers—6oo feet of private 
pier, concrete sea wall, bath house, etc. 
Within thirty miles of Tampa, two miles 
from the Belleview Hotel, one of the finest 
of the Plant Hotels, and on the Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R., with through trains from 
Jacksonville. 

Clearwater is one of the most attractive 
and popular of the West Coast Winter 
Resorts, with a high and healthful location. 


For detail of description, price, 
terms, etc., address 


G. B. SCOTT, Executor 
916 Century Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


DON’T COUGH 


—USE—— 


Dr. Hall’s Balsam 
For The Lungs. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 
medicine that can be bought already 
prepared. 

It will cure a cough or cold quicker 
than by sending for a physician, and 
at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for 
nearly fifty years; its merits are un- 
questioned. 














For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 





Billing Typewriter 
isa billing machine 
first and foremost. 


In addition, it’s the cheapest billing 
machine because it’s a Remington— 
you know how they last. 





A History of . . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 
If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 


(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 
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cap size, wit 
(10) days’ trial. 
$7.50 


discount of SE, or $5 net 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


[Wise @oncER - 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMTS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 

Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 
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DIVIDENDS 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 
Twenty-third St. and Sixth Ave. 


New York, Sept. 21, 1904. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, held this 
day, a quarterly dividend of THREE PER CENT. was declared on 
the capital stock of this bank, payable, free of tax, on and after 
September Svth, 1904. The transfer books will be closed until 
Satuday, October ist, 1904. 





W. L. DOUGLASS, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
September 23d, 1904. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS to-day declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capi- 
tal stock of this Bank, payable on and after October Ist, 
1904. 


The transfer books will be closed from September 23d 


to September 30th, inclusive. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


Office of Southern Pacific Co. 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COUPONS due October ist, 1904, from following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this office, namely: 


Southern Pacific Railroad Co. (of Cal.) ist Mort- 





ist Mortgage 
sto exas Central Railroad Co. 
ortgage 6s 
Do. General ortgnge 4s 
New York, Texas Mexican Ra'lway Co. Ist Gs 


™M 
Do. 1st Marts: 4s 
Central Texas 

Mortgage 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, ‘Assistant_Treasurer. 





NEW YORK GENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York September 20th, 1904, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at a 


‘meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 


ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable 
at this office on the 15th day of October next, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, the 


80th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE 8 TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS ger 
share will be paid on Saturday, October 15th, 1904, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
September 30th, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from October ist to 
October 14th, 1904, both days included. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York September 13, 1904. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this a 
rly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF P 
red payable on and after September 30, 
1904, to the stockholders of record on Saturday, September 
17th, 1904, at one o’clock p.m. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, September 
reopen on Saturday, 


17th, 1904, at one o’clock p.m., and 
October 1, 1904, at ten o’clock a.m. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE GCOMPANY. 
66 Broadway, New York, September 21st, 1904. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a quarterly dividend of 
TWO PER CENT., payable at the Company’s office, in 
New York, on the 15th day of October, 1904, to stockhold- 
at the close of business on the 30th day of 
September, 1904. 
Transfer books will close at 3 p.m. September 30th, and 
open at 10 a.m. October 15th. 
JOHN C. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, New York City, Sept. 13, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has 


upon 
office on t. 15th, 1904, to the preferred st 
record at the close of business Sept. 30th, 1904 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


THE UNION BAG AND PAPER GCOMPANY. 
22d Quarterly Dividend. 
17 Battery Place, New York, September 10th, 1904. 
THE REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS (13) PER CENT. on the Preferred 
Stock of THE UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANY, has 
this day been declared, payable October 15th, 1904, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1904. The transfer books will close at 3 p.m. 
—- 30th, 1904, and reopen at 10 a.m. October 17th, 
1904. 


W. L. SPARKS, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 
ew York tember 14th, 1904. 
DIVIDEND NO. 1 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. u the capital 
stock of this company, [ape at the office of the Treasurer 
on and after the 15th day of October next, to shareholders 
rd at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 


of reco! 

of September inst. 
of Stockholders to 
October next, and 




















For the pu of the Annual Meeti: 
be held on Wednesday, the 12th day o 


° | the dividend above referred to, the transfer books will be 
closed 


7 at 3 ae the eee _Sepeamiber so inst., 
and reo on the morning o ‘ober next. 
_ M. T. WILBOR, ‘Treasurer. 


. 





OFFIGE OF WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 8 
MANUFACTURING GO. 
120 Broadway, New York, September 23d, 1904. 
At a meeting held this day it was 
RESOLVED, That a quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (24) upon the preferred and the 
assenting and the non-assenting stocks of the company be 
declared, payable October 10th, 1904, to stock ers of 
record at the close of business on September 30th, 1904, 
and that the transfer books for the preferred, assenting 
and non-assenting stocks be closed on September 30th, 
1904, at 3 o’clock p.m., and opened on October 11th, 1904, 


at 10 o’clock a.m. 
T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
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UNION TYPEWRITER age 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Board of Directors of this Com: ompeny he have irs 


-annual dividend of THRE te 
t rics, Letoek, a} a FOUR UE a P SER ae Pak 


GEORGE K. GILLGLY, 
retary, 





UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 
A dividend of Two Per Cent. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable October 15, 1904, at 
the office of the Treasurer, 181 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
to stockholders of record at the close of business September 
30, 1904. OHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 


8° Guaranteed on- 
Monthly Savings 


By a local asso iation in Birmingham, Ala. Every dollar loaned on im- 
proved real estate at 24 its value. Established 12 years. Never hada loss 
or failed to meet an obligation. No Membership Fee, No Withdrawal 
Fee, No Fines. Write for literature. Reference, First National Bank, 
JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN ASSN, 
223 N. 2ist Street, - - «= Birmingham, Ala. 


33 YEARS oiyc"srss 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Bosto: Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
ome Office detablished 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 


mo 
. ery 
mak 
loans with our own money 
and turn them over com- 




















plete, In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
fect the the a. No one now handling western 
as had more aperence. We give 
you the benefit of that ¢ experience. a —— of th 
ties now on hand has never be ° Highest ref- 
erences. Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & CU., Lawrence, Kar. 





“1876- ~ 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - en 








THREE RIGH DEVELOPED 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successful Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes in a lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 
307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Highest Bank References. 
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Incorporated 1858. 


United States Thast Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . “ . : ° 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250, 114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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MONTHS FREE 


f you are interested in any kind of nds, Brocks, 
oa Mining, Plantation, Industrial, La 
Bonds, M etc. 


of advice for tuvestors. 

tion concerning new enterprises. Knowledg 

opportunities come s i! i go. — fakes Tnotlee. 

fore ESTOntS et 

INVESTOR REVIEW. 71350 Gaff Bidg., Praag ILL. 


ot lll anaes Dnt aa ae 
BINDERS °° 20!4 thirteen copies of Tax Invr- 


PEXDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulzon Street, New York. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MAS SAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, - $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « = - - - 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, « - a - . - 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, - $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, « - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment petietes issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
} insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute 
phiets, rates ene values for any age sent on application to 





the Company’ 8 0 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Capital Stock all om. 
Re-Insurance Reserv 
Unsettled Losses poy CR tccnctsscnnestiaian 4 
Net Surplus 8.9% 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904 $6, 463,828.59 


JAMES NICHOLS Frestiens. B_R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
HA SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


























State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, IIASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1904. 
LIABILITIES, . - 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


P. D. ARMOUR 


did not have any life insurance and did not con- 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most of them prove their faith ene 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INsSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


$23 249,248.36 








—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 











Be Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Graham H. Brewer, 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
ane NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1904. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


% Cash in Banks and Trust Companies - = + «= §$ 575,063 74 
i Real Estate - . ° . : : . - 1,593,892 06 
% United States Bonds - $1,600,000 00 1,993,500 00 

; State and City Bonds 3,012,000 00 4,030,000 00 
; Rail Road Bonds’ - 1,479,000 00 1,533,930 00 
4 Gas Stocks - ° 220,000 00 429,000 00 
Rail Road Stocks - - 4,885,000 00 6,768,850 00 
Bank and Trust.Co. Stocks - : - 115,000 00 $32,500 O00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate - - - 85,700 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 1,094,881 14 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages : 1,823 50 
$17,437,140 44 








LIABILITIES: 

Cash Capital” - : - : - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund - - 6,825,018 .00 
Unpaid Losses - - - - - 732,201 55 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - 797,113 27 
Reserve for Taxes . 65,000 00 
Net Surplus : 6,017,807 62 

$17,437,140 44 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, §$9.017,807 62 











DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. Morton, Groree H. Hartrorp, 

CoRNRLIUs N. BLIss, Henry F. Noyes, 

Joun 0, WasHBURN, Lucren C. WARNER, 

BENJAMIN PERKINS, DuMmoNT CLAREE, 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, James B. Van WOEBT, EmMaNnvgt H. A. Con REEA. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. 


New York, July 12, 1904. 
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CLRBAAASAADAOW 


PIANOS 


Established in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 





Comparison with 
other instruments only serves to empha- 
size the quality that makes the vose 

DISTINCTIVE 

and PREEMINENT 
and to increase the favorable comments 

on vose value: 

By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. - «+ You can deal with 
us.at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for catalogue and full information. 





VoOSse @& SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


- e-;ft © ¢+. + + £&+:6h6U[HlhU HS He HSH He + & 


works with 
*phone and 
ticker to keep up 
with the flash of 
business thought. Never 
tires, never fails, simple 
in construction, easily filled. 
We have a booklet on the subject and will send 
you a list of most convenient stores, where you can buy. 
L. EB. WATERMAN Sen 
173 Broadway, + a 
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New York, 
LAARAAAAANS 


That Won’t Wear Off 


"tq rolled onto the metal from which 


KREMENTZ PLATED 
ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS — 


are made. It’s not a thin electro deposited 
coating that will soon wear through and make 
you look cheap, like most- plated collar 
buttons. 


Jewelers and Haberdashers sell Krementz 
Collar Buttons The genuine can’t break. 
Look for the name Krementz on the back, 

d for our booklet and get posted. 


KREMENTZ & CO, 


25 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


NORTHROP’S STAMPEL 
STEEL CEILINGS 


Are correctly designed and certainly the best for you 
City ot Country House, 


We have E od watensier te library of Stains: 
foom, Fren each designs for the Parlor, tiling for # 

kitchen and bath-room. Send for catalogue @ # 
Give diagram of room for estimate. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO 
24 CHERRY STREET NEW YO Lbs 
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